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IN THIS ISSUE: THE STORY OF A SALES AND ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN THAT CHANGED 
CALIFORNIA FROM BLACK TO WHITE ON THE BUSINESS CONDITIONS MAPS 


Forrest Crissey Begins a Series of Intimate Interviews with 
Twenty-six Business Leaders Who Started as Salesmen 
and Climbed to the Top through the Sales Department 


A Suggestion to Sales Man- A Plan Used by the Victor 
agers Having Products that Talking Machine Company 
Might Be Sold to Industry in Reducing Catalog Waste 


A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 


EACH AND EVERY WORD tS TYPEWRITTEN 


INDIVIDUALLY IN EACH AND EVERY LETTER 


PERSONAE TTERS 


—far beyond the ordinary 


Business correspondence receives personal attention; the 1m- 


personal mail is pushed aside, given secondary attention or none 


at all, while the other gets action. 


The more personal your message is made, the greater personal 


attention it receives. Results follow in greater volume, just as 


naturally as more personal interest gets more orders fora salesman. 


Direct-Mail Producers: 
Write for outline of money- 
making opportunity. 


Many Direct-by-Mail Agencies and Let- 
ter Shops are turning to personal letters 
steadily. Thereby they can offer their clients 
a genuinely complete direct-by-mail service 
of greatest result-producing efficiency. 


We invite correspondence from Direct- 
Mail and Letter Shop concerns who may 
be interested in making more money by 
supplying high-grade clients with personal 
typewritten letters. 


We can help you increase your earnings. 


Write us. 


Does 3 Girls’ Typing 


Good letters cost much less 
—in RESULTS! 


At slightly greater first cost, sometimes no greater, good letters 
expand results amazingly. In consequence your good letters cost much 
less in the only currency that means anything—RESULTS. 


Every step away from a dictated letter is a step downward in your 
result percentage. Every step away from the “form letter’ appearance 
is a big step upward in results. The only thing that can reduce cost of 
letters sensibly for you is increasing results. Personal letters do that. 


—then “results” 
determine your values 
Your letters will becom? more valuable in your mind as you see the 
results mount upward steadily. Individually written personal letters 
do actually produce unbelievably great increases in results. When 


intelligently used—they pay most surprising dividends. 


Write for More Details 


SELF-OPERATING 
TYPEWRITER 


MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Supreme in the rich Memphis The substantial growth of the 
Market! Leading the field in an ex- Commercial Appeal in 1927 and the 
tensive territory comprised of West phenomenal increase of The Mem- 


Tennessee, North and Central Mis- 


ae cate” phis Evening Appeal —the average 
sissippi and East Arkansas and Sec- 


ie circulation increase exceeding 100 
tions of Louisiana, Kentucky and ; spied 
Missouri. which national maestec- subscribers for each publication day 
turers and advertisers have found to during 1927, or a total of 35,000 in- 
be unusually responsive and where crease for the year—bear out the 
there are great opportunities for statement that the Appeal Papers are 
other advertisers through the use of a the South’s greatest and fastest 
medium which dominates its market. growing newspapers. 


Total circulation of The Memphis Evening Appeal on December 31, 1927 - 63,055 
Total circulation of The Commercial Appeal on December 31, 1927 - - - 106,183 
Total lineage of The Memphis Evening Appeal for 1927 - - 7,382,123 agate lines 
Total lineage of The Commercial Appeal for 1927 - - - - 9,360,778 agate lines 
Total lineage of The Sunday Commercial Appeal for 1927 - - 5,182,457 agate lines 


MARKED DATA SERVICE 


The Commercial Appeal maintains a complete department for the compilation 
of market data and guidance of national accounts, and issues monthly a mer- 
chandising paper to the trade covering news of national advertisers and their 
campaigns. 


For Coverage, Influence, Service and Results 


The COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS — TENNESSEE 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives 
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The “BIG 
PRODUCTION” 
Scooter! 


Premiums 


KOKOMO 


that are real 


SALES BUILDERS 


NLY mass production makes 
() possible this quality scooter 

at a price that permits its 
use for premium purposes. Un- 
questionably the greatest scooter 
value on the market and a builder 
of sales that has proved itself 
time and again. This scooter has 
probably been responsible for the 
sale of more merchandise than 
any premium item on the market. 


It has led an impressive number 
of sensational selling successes 
during the past year. (Specific 
data on these successful’ cam- 
paigns given on request.) 

We also manufacture a complete 
line of big production items for 
both juvenile and adult premium 
purposes. Some of them will help 
increase YOUR sales. 

May we tell you more about 
these quality premium products 
and the selling plans that move 
them? Just mail the coupon — 
no obligation whatsoever. 
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KOKOMO STAMPED METAL Co., 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


I am interested in hearing more about 
your “big production’’ premium line and 
the sales increasing plans that have proved 
successful with them. I understand, of 
course, that this inquiry obligates me in 
no way. 


Name............... 
Firm Name 


Address.. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 

How the Kellogg company tied up a 
sales and advertising campaign with cur- 
rent motion picture films, and with the 
endorsements of well-known motion pic- 
ture stars, is related on page 150. Through 
this campaign hundreds of dealers opened 
their stores to Kellogg display men and 
allotted store space to Kellogg displays. 


CAMPAIGNS 

How Californians, Inc., planned and 
conducted a successful community adver- 
tising campaign, forms the basis of a story 
by Eugene Whitmore, “Sales Managing 
an Entire Community.” When a group of 
men banded together and undertook to build 
prosperity for their community through a 
systematic sales and advertising plan, 
building doubled, tourist business  in- 
creased and inquiries pertaining to general 
conditions in California shot up 35 per 
cent. Page 106. 


CATALOGS 

How the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany solved its catalog problem in the face 
of the difficulties which always arise in 
planning a catalog for a series of items 
which have horizontal as well as vertical 
classifications, is told by Roy W. Johnson, 
in the third of his series of articles on 
catalogs. Page 109. 


DISTRIBUTION 
The check-up on distribution of adver- 
tised products is carried into Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario, Canada, in this issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Grocery, jewelry and 
electrical products are reported on and 
data on other lines will be found in two 

succeeding issues. Page 145. 


GENERAL 

The Chandler Hardware Company of 
Sylvania, Ohio, a town of about 1,000 
population, last year had a sales volume of 
$240,000. This concern has seven outside 
salesmen who do nothing but develop busi- 
ness among the farmers in the surrounding 
community. These men, backed up with 
steady newspaper and direct mail adver- 
tising, are responsible for the unusual rec- 
ord set by this company. Page 123. 


A Dartnell reporter checked chain store 
competition all the way from Chicago to 
San Antonio, Texas. In this issue he re- 
ports the seriousness of the situation for 
the small independent merchant, particu- 
larly in the small towns, due to the in- 
creased expansion of the chain organiza- 
tions. Page 134. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 

Ernest E. Baird, vice president of The 
Commerce Clearing House, discusses some 
of the problems of managing a sales force 
which sells a service. There is no need for 
selling a service as an “intangible,” he 
says, if the salesmen are supplied with 
plenty of facts about why and how their 
product will benefit its users. Page 115. 


MARKETS 

The third article in the series on “Cam- 
paigns that Might Be Launched in In- 
dustrial Markets” appears on page 112. 
It gives in detail a sales and advertising 
plan through which industry might be 
sold better eyesight. R. Bigelow Lockwood, 
the author, is merchandising counsel for 
the McGraw-Hill publications. 


A Dartnell man summarizes 
conditions in the Southeast and reports 
conditions more favorable at the present 
time, for the development of sales, than at 
any period within the last several years. 
Page 111. 


market 


PERSONALITY ARTICLES 

Forrest Crissey, for more than twenty 
years a contributor to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, begins in this issue a new series 
of articles on business leaders who have 
reached the top through the sales depart- 
ment. The article in this issue concerns 
Charles S. Pearce, president, the Palm- 
olive-Peet Company. Page 103. 


RESEARCH 

Dr. William J. Reilly was formerly the 
director of research for Procter & Gamble, 
and is now the director of the Bureau of 
Business Research at the University of 
Texas. In the first of two articles, he tells 
how and where to buy efficient sales re- 
search service, and what to expect of such 
service when it is employed. Page 127. 


SALES PROMOTION 

The first of an article in two parts, on 
“The Trade Promotion Department and 
the Salesman,” by Charles W. Hoyt, ap- 
pears on page 130. The conclusion to this 
article, which will be presented in the 
February 4 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
will conclude Mr. Hoyt’s series on “The 
New Scientific Sales Management.” 


SALES TACTICS 

Edward S. Evans, president of the Evans 
Auto Loading Device Company, discusses 
sales methods which he has found success- 
ful in his experiences in selling to the 
automobile industry. His concern sells 90 
per cent of all the loading devices used in 
this country in moving automobiles both 
by land and water. “Why I See the Pur- 
chasing Agent First.” Page 119. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Sales tactics through which Edward 
Murnane and his New York City sales 
force sell 7,000 Studebaker cars a year, 
are described in an article on page 105. 
Murnane is not only a good salesman, but 
a man of unusually interesting personality. 
The manner in which he handles his men 
and keeps them up to the peak in produc- 
ing is related in this article by George 
Willman, whom many of our readers will 
recognize as former sales counsellor of The 
Dartnell Corporation. 
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A MEETING 
OF 


SALES 


EXECUTIVES 


DISTRIBUTORS | 
AND | 


CONSUMERS 


Would you like to interview person- 
ally the men and women in different 
parts of the country who distribute, 
and who use your product? 


$y means of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of experienced field men and 
women, operating under Govern- 
ment-trained branch managers, 
CROSSLEY. Inc., brings you de- 
tailed such meetings 
throughout the United States. 


reports of 


= 
How much do you know about 
your ultimate customers? Sales 
increases come from them. They 
determine the cost per sale. 


Who are they? What preferences 
or prejudices do they have in 
their several divisions? What are 
the best advertising and selling 
methods of reaching them? 


How much do they actually know 
about your product? 

CROSSLEY, Inc., is an organization 
devoted solely to the business of ob- 
taining market information. Its cus- 
tomers are the best known adver- 
tisers, agencies and publications in 
the United States: 


The Shredded Wheat Co. 

American Gas Association 

The Hoover Company 

Remington Typewriter Co. 

Socony Burner Corp. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 

McCall’s Magazine 

The Literary Digest 

Davis Baking Powder Company 
and others of similar standing. 


Write for 
“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
IS IN THE REPEATING” 


a booklet of marketing experiences. 


CROSSLE - Ine. 


Twenty-five West Forty-third St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AND NINETY-NINE CITIES 
AND TOWNS 
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Jouxn M. Turui.i has been appointed 


general sales manager of The Peerless 
Electric Company of Warren, Ohio. Mr. 
Tuthill has had several years of merchan- 
dising and executive sales experience and 
was formerly with the Niagara Falls 
Power Company and the Shredded Wheat 
Company, both of Niagara Falls, New 
York. Puit F. ToMAN will be sales man- 
ager of the motor division of the company. 

RaLtpH Foote, former president of the 
advertising agency of Foote and Morgan, 
has joined the firm of Groesbeck-Hearn, 
Inc., New York City. 


Harry L. Harris has been promoted to 
advertising manager of the United Fruit 
Company with offices in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He was formerly advertising 
counsel for the freight and passenger end 
of the Great White Fleet, and previous 
to that was vice president of the S, A. 
Conover Company. 


W. J. McCuf&sney, Jr., for the past five 
vears advertising and export manager ot 
the A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, 
New York, resigned January 1 to in- 
augurate his own business. Mr. McChes- 
nev has taken over the entire export or- 
ganization of the A. P. W. Paper Com- 
pany, as well as the export business of 
several other manufacturers, and will act 


as a manufacturers’ export agent, with 
othces in New York City. 
EarL R. Hunt of the United States 


Casualty Company was recently elected 
vice president of The Metropolitan Cas- 
ualtv Insurance Company, New York City, 
and will head the casualty claim depart- 
ment. 


Epwarp H. Weiss recently purchased 
the interest of Morris I. Pickus in the 
Chicago advertising agency of Pickus- 
Weiss, Inc. The change in ofhcers makes 
Mr. Weiss president; Harry C. LEVINSON, 
vice president; ABRAHAM WEISS, secretary ; 
and Georce H. SNYDER, treasurer. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Advertising Golf Ball 
Corporation of New York City, EbWwARpD 
A. CoLuins, formerly advertising manager 
and assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the National Surety Company, was elected 
president. Mr. Collins has just completed 
a term, declining reelection, as a member 
of the board of governors and vice presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation. He is at present also president 
ot the National Mailvertising Company 
and on the board of directors of the Mc- 
Carthy Inserting and Sealing Machine 
Company of New York. 
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G. C. Pratrr and W. F. Hosrorp are 
two new vice presidents of the Western 
Electric Company, elected in December. 
Mr. Pratt, who has been general attorney, 
will be in charge of the legal and patent 
departments as general counsel. Mr. Hos- 
ford, formerly comptroller of manufacture, 
will be in charge of all manufacturing. 
Mr. Hosford has also been elected a di- 
rector of the company, 

E. J. Morrarty will be Mr. Pratt’s suc- 
cessor as general attorney, and T. Kk. 
STEVENSON succeeds Mr. Hosford as comp- 
troller of manufacture. F. W. WILLARD 
becomes personnel director, succeeding Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Changes are also announced for Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Western Electric. J. E. Orrerson, 
formerly vice president and general man- 
ager, becomes president, succeeding EpGar 
S. BLoom, who has filled that position in 
addition to being president of Western 
Electric. WHITFORD DRAKE has been elected 
vice president and a director. 


C. CoTESWoRTH PINCKNEY, formerly sales 
and advertising manager of the Boyce & 
Veeder Company, has been appointed sales 
and advertising manager of Continental 
Terminals, Inc., New York. The company 
owns and operates the newly completed 
plants of three large storage companies. 


The Chicago Herald @ Examiner an- 
nounces the appointment of Miss Estee 
MENDELSSOHN as promotion manager. Miss 
Mendelsohn’s career embraces almost every 
phase of newspaper work. For the past 
ten months she has been in the promotion 
department of the Herald & Examiner. 


E. L. Turvey, formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, wholesale, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, ot 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


H.L. Trimes.e, formerly field sales man- 
ager of the All-American Radio Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, and previous to that dis- 
trict manager in the middle western terri- 
tory for the Yale Electric Corporation, has 
been elected sales manager of the Burling- 
ton Basket Company, Burlington, Iowa. 


WALTER J. STAATS, vice president of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company of 
Camden, New -Jersey, recently resigned 
and no immediate successor has _ been 
named, DANIEL P. MITCHELL, export man- 
ager, will assume temporary charge of the 
export and foreign trade departments, 
which were formerly under Mr. Staats. 
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A Man Who Was Not Afraid of 


New Ideas 


By Forrest CRIssey 


One of the most significant developments in present 
day business is the growing dependence placed on 
men with a sales background in the filling of respon- 


sible positions. 


Has the experiment been success- 


ful? Mr. Forrest Crissey, who for more than twenty 
years has been a contributor to the Saturday 
Evening Post on business subjects, will give you the 
answer in a series of intimate pen pictures of sales- 
men who have won their spurs as business leaders. 


NE spring day, forty- 
two years ago, a small 
boy in overalls stood 
with his hands in his 

pockets intently regarding the end 
of a whitewashed farm henhouse 
which faced the public road. His 
serious young face was lighted 
with an expression at once ap- 
praising and exalted. Across the 
end of the henhouse he had tacked 
large letters, laboriously cut from 
paste board, spelling “Charles S. 
Pearce.” The boy looked long 
upon his work and found that it 
was good! 

His satisfying reflections were 
interrupted by the appearance of 
the Walworth County cattle buy- 
er who pulled his horse to a halt 
and joined the boy in studying 
the alphabetical decoration. 


“You ain't took over the farm, 
have you, Charlie?” 

“No, sir,” quickly responded the 
boy, ignoring the jest, “but the 
chicken end of it is mine. Pa and 
I made an agreement about it last 
night.” 

“That’s good,” responded the 
cattle buyer, heartily. Then he 
grinned and asked: 

“Ain’t you afraid the next 
rain’ll soak them letters off?” 

“No, sir,’ came the quick an- 
swer. “Pa’s agreed to paint the 
henhouse right away — that’s in 
the bargain. Well, when you 
paint over the pasteboard letters, 
an’ then take ’em away, the let- 
ters will be left there just the 
same, because whitewash is a dif- 
ferent color from red.” 

“Say,” exclaimed the cattle 


[103] 


buyer .admiringly, “you've got a 
business head on your shoulders. 
Hope you don’t go into buying 
cattle around here till I get out of 
the way.” 

That afternoon the barn was 
painted and the boy’s mother was 
called out to view the results. “It 
looks well,” she decided, “but the 
‘S’ is turned the wrong way 
around.” 


A “Big Egg Man” 


™" HAT’s so,” admitted the 

boy, “but it can’t be helped 
now; the painting’s done. Any- 
how, everybody who sees it will 
know that I’m in the chicken and 
egg business.” 

They did. An old timer of 
Walworth told me, with a glow 
of pride, that Charles S. Pearce, 
president of the Palmolive-Peet 
Company, started in business on 
a farm a few miles out of Wal- 
worth — and added: 

“Our folks bought eggs of him 
when our own hens quit laying. 
His never did, I guess. Great on 
selling, that boy was! He'd sell 
farm truck out of the garden when 
the rest of us gave it away or let 
it spoil. And he even saved up 
the iron scraps, rubber, rags and 
old paper that accumulated on the 
farm and sold them, too. Just 
liked to sell — natural trader!” 
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The principles of selling Charles S. Pearce learned as a boy when he 

sold fresh country eggs and stereopticon views, later enabled him to 

build an internationally famous soap business which last year did a 
volume of more than $50,000,000. 


When Charlie Pearce had “‘fin- 
ished” the district school, he knew 
that he was going to get an edu- 
cation and that the first step in 
that direction was to go to high 
The nearest institution 
of that kind to the Pearce farm 
was at Sharon, eight miles away. 


school. 


He was obliged to live at home 
because his help was needed on 
the farm and, also, because board- 
ing was expensive. Therefore he 
commuted to Sharon — by horse 

from September 1 to June 1 
and was not once tardy or absent. 

Although the youngest of seven 
children, and entitled to a little 
“spoiling,” Charlie had to keep up 
his end of the farm work all 
through his four-year high school 


Besides, those hens had 
to be kept on the job, for he was 
going to need a little nest-egg for 
his start at the University of Wis- 
consin! It was not a large one, 
but he had no fears about making 
his way. There was always 
something to sell! 

But that hopeful consideration 
didn’t make him reckless with his 
little capital. Another boy from 
the Sharon High School went up 
to the State University at the 
same time. They were fast friends 
and planned and worked together. 
Evening after evening they de- 
bated the choice of careers and 
finally settled upon engineering, 
because engineers “got big pay.” 
At the university they were in- 
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formed that to start in the engi- 
neering course would require an 
immediate outlay of twenty dol- 
lars for drawing instruments. In- 
stantly, Charlie Pearce decided in 
favor of the general literary 
course — which demanded no ex- 
orbitant initial investment! 

Thus the determination to hang 
on to one yellow-backed bill of 
Uncle Sam’s currency changed 
the entire course of his career. 
Probably he would have made a 
good engineer — but he was born 
to sell! At the close of his fresh- 
man year he secured an appoint- 
ment as agent for Underwood & 
Underwood to sell stereopticons 
and the views that made that form 
of indoor travel the favorite par- 
lor pastime. If he were today 
appointed ambassador to the 
Court of Lisbon he would prob- 
ably experience a thrill inferior to 
that which he felt on being in- 
formed that he was assigned to 
the territory of the Santa Clara 
Valley, California. Instantly he 
began planning. He would cover 
his territory on a bicycle — which 
could be bought in Madison 
cheaper than in California. 


“Go West, Young Man” 


Learning that if he could get 
his wheel into a suitcase its trans- 
portation to California would cost 
nothing in contrast to several dol- 
lars if carried in the open, he 
bought a suit case large enough 
to take in the wheels. Then he 
patiently dismembered the frame- 
work and packed the parts with 
the wheels, filling in the remain- 
ing space with clothing. He took 
good care to keep well under the 
excess baggage deadline. 

No happier pilgrim ever plied 
the highways of the Santa Clara 
Valley than this college boy from 
Wisconsin with his neat sample 
case of “views” and the small 
hand instrument to make them 
look “as natural as life.’ And no 
other visitor to that fruitful val- 
ley ever absorbed more of its 
loveliness than did this busy 
young salesman. 

Early in this experience he came 
to the sensible conclusion that if 
he could make the trip “break 
even” he would still be greatly 
the gainer by it—for he was 

(Continued on page 171) 


How Murnane Sells 
7,000 Cars a Year in 
New York City 


By GEORGE WILLMAN 


Long hours of work, 
careful planning, contin- 
uous study, and the clos- 
est possible supervision 
of his men enabled this 
Studebaker sales mana- 
ger to beat the $10,000,- 
000 mark in volume for 
his territory in 1927. 


N 1921 Edward J. Murnane 
was an expert retail sales- 
man for the Colby Furniture 
Company, Chicago. He was 

expert because he was thorough, 
had common sense and was thirs- 
ty for all the facts relating to his 
goods. Hehad a never-discouraged 
vision of being the topnotcher 
among all furniture salesmen. 
Plus this he had industry, 
ingenuity and originality, and, 
therefore, resourcefulness. He 
sold not just furniture, but far 
more the vision-beautiful of a 
house perfectly appointed, artis- 
tically correct and appropriately 
stylish. 

A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, was his 
“client.” He learned to appreciate 
Murnane’s talents through the 
purchase of many thousands of 
dollars worth of furnishings, bric- 
a-brac and objects of art. Very 
probably he had never intended 
to invest so heavily prior to the 
time he met young Mr. Murnane. 
Then, having had extensive ex- 
perience with Eddie’s ability as a 
salesman, he decided that Eddie 
would be a first class man to sell 
the Studebaker story of “Beauti- 
ful in design, thoroughly mod- 
ern and mechanically right.” 

So convinced was Mr. Erskine 
that he made E. J. Murnane, who 


had no previous experience what- 
ever in the automobile business, 
retail sales manager of the Cleve- 
land branch. That same day, ata 
Studebaker sales convention in 
South Bend, he asked Murnane to 
make an introductory speech. This 
was Eddie’s complete speech: 
“Mr. Erskine and Gentlemen: Be- 
fore I make speeches to -Stude- 
baker men I’m going to see if I 
can sell Studebaker cars in Cleve- 
land. I thank you!” 

This was in November, 1921. 
About six months after he took 
over the management of the 
Cleveland retail sales organiza- 
tion, he challenged the Boston 
dealer, one of the best in the 
Studebaker sales organization, to 


a sixty-day sales contest, the loser 
to go to the winner’s city, put on 
a janitor’s uniform and sweep the 
winner’s store. Sixty days later 
the Boston dealer brought his 
broom to Cleveland. 

In June, 1923, Studebaker de- 
cided that the confining limits of a 
city no larger than Cleveland 
cramped Eddie’s style. So they 
sent him to New York City as 
retail branch sales manager. 

The New York retail automo- 
bile market is notably one of the 
most difficult and highly compet- 
itive in the world. 

And there have been no poor 
sales years for the Murnane sales 
organization. From the very start 
it has been a success and a record 
maker. Beyond this there need 
be no more convincing proof of 
the ability of its management. 

Beyond the monthly Monday 
night general sales meetings and 
the more or less frequent per- 
sonal and individual sales meet- 
ings in Mr. Murnane’s private 
office, between Mr. Murnane and 
an unsuccessful retail salesman, 
there is nothing spectacular or 
dramatic in the Murnane methods. 


(Continued on page 163) 
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Sales Managing 
an Entire 
Community 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Inquiries shot up thirty-five per cent, 
building doubled, tourist business in- 
creased, and the business condition ex- 
perts began to “key” the state on their 
maps as a “bright spot in business,” when 
Californians, Inc., undertook to build 
prosperity for their community through a 
systematic sales and advertising plan. 


N NOVEMBER 14, 

1927, a letter was ad- 

dressed to a number of 

leading San Francisco 

business men, bankers, industrial 
leaders, and financiers. This let- 
ter was a short, business-like mes- 
sage from Californians, Inc. The 
first paragraph read: “I enclose 
a subscription card and a folder 
which briefly states the position 
and needs of Californians, Inc.” 
In three short paragraphs the 
recipients of this letter were asked 
to contribute $400,000 to pay the 
expense of the 1928 campaign and 
development work to be carried 
out by Californians, Inc. The let- 
ter was signed by the chairman of 
the campaign committee, whose 
members were: Colbert Coldwell, 
of Coldwell, Cornwall and Banker ; 


Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, president, 
Anglo & London 
Paris National 
Bank; Kenneth R. 
Kingsbury, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil 
Company of Cali- 
fornia, and Paul 
Shoup, vice-presi- 
dent, Southern Pa- 
cific Company. 
That these, some 
of the leading busi- 
ness and _ financial 
men of the west coast, were will- 
ing to sign their names to a letter 
soliciting funds for a public en- 
terprise, should be proof enough 
that the enterprise had been a 
success in the past. But that this, 
and two more equally short and 
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For the past five years building in San Fran- 
cisco has been running at the rate of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 annually; before 1922 it 
seldom exceeded $25,000,000. 
kins Hotel is one project completed in 1927. 


The Mark Hop- 


simple letters raised the bulk of 
the $400,000 asked for, is even 
greater proof that the Califor- 
nians, Inc., are doing a good job 
of selling a community to the 
world — and to itself. 

That this organization has been 
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successful will be proved by fig- 
ures in another part of this ar- 
ticle. What we want to show at 
this stage of the story is how 
Californians, Inc., went at the 
job of selling a community. 

Five years ago a group of 
prominent San Francisco business 
men, at the invitation of Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., met to discuss 
ways and means for developing 
California’s natural resources and 
bringing the right kind of new 
residents to the San Francisco 
trade territory. 

This meeting was attended by 
prominent business men instead 
of professional horn blowers (as 
is so often the case in other com- 
munities) and a definite program 
was laid out in a few minutes. It 
was decided to engage the best 
available man to begin at once on 
a survey to determine accurately 
and comprehensive- 
ly what California, 
particularly that part 
of California north 
of Tehachapi Pass, 
had to offer in the 
way of business, 
pleasure, profession- 
al, and agricultural 
opportunities. 

Dr. B. M. Rastall, 
then engaged in mak- 
ing a development 
survey of San Fran- 
cisco, was engaged 
and he has managed 
the work ever since. 
A competent, experi- 


(Right) During the 
tourist season of 
1927 more than 200,- 
000 visitors were 
brought to central 
and northern Cali- 
fornia in automo- 
biles alone. San 
Francisco’s China- 
town is one of their 
favorite sight seeing 
districts. 


enced advertising agency was em- 
ployed, and plans laid to raise 
the necessary funds. 

One of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of Californians as a devel- 
opment organization was the fact 
that such big men were at the 
head of it that they were willing 
to delegate authority and turn 
the jobs over to the men best 
fitted to do the work. While these 
important men attended the meet- 
ings with a zeal approaching fer- 
vor, they never tried to sway the 
policies of the organization to 
suit their individual 
whims, fancies or 
ideas. 

With this attitude, 
work progressed rap- 
idly. Soon the plan 
had been perfected, 
the advertising was 
running and inquir- 


(Left) Since Californians began 
advertising, the skyline of San 
Francisco has completely changed. 
In this waterfront picture we see 
the Financial Center Building, 
Russ Building, Mark Hopkins Ho- 
tel, and the Hunter-Dulin Build- 
ing, all completed in 1927. The 
Pacific Gas and Electric Building 
and the Southern Pacific Building 
were both completed less than five 
years ago. 


ies were coming in steadily. 

As an example of the methods 
pursued, it may be worth while 
to describe just one phase of their 
work in some detail. When it 
was decided to advertise to attract 
new agriculturists to northern 
California, the first question in 
the minds of all concerned was, 
“What has California to offer?” 
Everyone knew vaguely what the 
state had to offer, but accurate, 
comprehensive and unbiased in- 
formation was not immediately 
available in usable form. So Cali- 


A specially written 
book prepared by ex- 
perts, tells prospec- 
tive farm residents 
. what the yield is on 
various crops, and 
points out in specific 
terms just what ag- 
ricultural conditions 
exist in all parts of 
the state. 


fornians, Inc., hired 
two men to prepare 
a book to be used in 
answering inquiries 
from farm paper ad- 
vertising. 

This book, “Farm- 
ing in California,” 
written by R. E. 
Hodges, associate 
editor of the Pacific 
Rural Press, in col- 
laboration with the 
late E. J. Wickson, professor 
emeritus of horticulture and for- 
merly dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been described by 
authorities as the best farm book 
ever printed about California. 

There is not one glowing phrase, 
not one overdrawn picture, not 
one glittering generality in all the 
book’s eighty-four pages. It points 
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out in specific terms just what 
conditions exist in California, in 
all parts of the state, with refer- 
ence to the state’s many and va- 
ried crops. It tells in an interest- 
ing style what others have done 
and how much money will be re- 
quired to start. It tells what the 
average yield for various crops 
has been for the past ten years, 
what the average prices for the 
past ten years have been, and lists 
the important farm products of 
each county in the state. 

Attracting the right farmers is 
but one phase of the 
organization’s work. 
More than 600 agencies 
cooperate with Califor- 
nians, Inc., in helping 
answer inquiries from 
prospective visitors and 
residents. Not long ago 
an inquiry camein from 
a chemist in England. 
Now, as everybody 
knows, a chemist over 
there is what we call a 
druggist or a pharma- 
cist over here. This 
man wanted to know 
‘what chances he had to 
pursue his profession in 
California. His inquiry 
was answered first, by 
Californians, Inc., sec- 
ond, by the State Board 
of Pharmacy, third, by 
two wholesale drug- 
gists in San Francisco. 
When he had received 
all this information 
there was nothing left 
for him to do but buy 
a ticket to the state. 


Handling Inquiries 


the organization, and of the many 
cooperating forces which lend 
their aid in carrying out the work 
of Californians, Inc. 

Beginning with the _ theme, 
“California — Where Life is Bet- 
ter,’ the organization has endeav- 
ored to spread this message to 
the right people everywhere, and 
then after this message has been 
broadcast, to furnish individual 
and specific proof that the mes- 
sage is true—not only in the gen- 
eral sense of the word, but as it 
concerns each individual person 


Every community has something to sell, something 
different from what California has, but salable 


similar capital, ability and energy 
can enjoy the same opportunities.” 

Display advertising of Califor- 
nia by this organization appeared 
in four national periodicals, hav- 
ing a total circulation of 7,000,000 
copies an issue during 1927. The 
newspaper campaign consisted of 
display copy in twenty Sunday 
newspapers for ten weeks. Ten 
farm papers, of which four were 
foreign language papers, were 
also used during this time. 

The newspaper campaign ran 
from March until the first of June 
and was designed to at- 
tract tourists. The new 
Victory Highway was 
featured in all of the 
advertisements, and 
mention made of three- 
fourths of California’s 
best known scenic at- 
tractions, in addition to 
constant reiteration of 
San Francisco’s many 
attractions for tourists. 
None of the varied 
sports were slighted, 
and round trip fares 
from various points 
were quoted in certain 
advertisements. 


Magazine Campaigns 


Part of the magazine 
campaign was devoted 
to tourist copy in sea- 
son, while the remain- 
der of the magazine 
campaign, with well il- 
lustrated copy, stressed 
California’s real oppor- 
tunities for success. 

The farm paper cam- 
paign was aimed at the 
better class of farmers 


Had the chemist been 
a printer, a lawyer, a 
doctor, a farmer, fruit 


nevertheless. Even in the heart of San Francisco’s 

retail shopping district we find a sample of Califor- 

nia’s spectacular beauty—the State’s greatest 
and most widely exploited selling point. 


who could be interested 
in locating in Califor- 
nia. This phase of the 


grower, or anything 
else, he would have _ received 
equally comprehensive informa- 
tion from similar authorities in 
his own particular line. Not only 
that but his original inquiry, to- 
gether with copies of all informa- 
tion sent him, would have been 
on file at headquarters in the 
event he suddenly turned up in 
San Francisco and wanted per- 
sonal help or guidance. 

These two incidents give an 
inkling of the thoroughness of 


who inquires about coming to 
California. 

One of the men who has been 
associated with the work since 
its inception said this: “We have 
never told anyone that he or she 
could make a living in California. 
We have never promised any- 
thing to anybody. All we have 
done is to tell what California 
residents are now doing and have 
done, and list the opportunities 
that exist, saying that others with 


campaign was handled 
with extreme care so as not to 
attract farmers who would come 
to California and raise more crops 
which might already be low- 
priced, due to over-production. A 
careful survey of the real farming 
situation, with reference to the 
marketability of various crops, 
was made before the farm paper 
campaign began. Californians, 
Inc., showed no hesitancy in ad- 
mitting that some crops were 
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How Victor Solved its Catalog 


If your company, like 
Victor, has dozens of 
classes of prospects and 
dozens of possible classi- 
fications for your prod- 
uct, you will want to 
know how this concern 
simplified their annual 
catalog without detract- 
ing from its usability, 
and at the same time cut 
the cost of putting it out. 
Victor’s plan is discussed 
in this article, the third 
of a series on catalogs. 


HE Victor Talking 

Machine Company an- 

nounces —or in other 

words releases —from 
three to five new records every 
week. These records range all the 
way from the current jazz “hit” 
that is enjoying a violent but 
probably ephemeral popularity, to 
the interpretations by famous ar- 
tists or great orchestras of music 
that is of permanent cultural 
value. They appeal obviously 
enough, to the widest range of 
popular taste, and are sold almost 
exclusively on the basis of taste. 
But classification of prospects is 
virtually impossible. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and so 
does the taste of the record buy- 
ing public. A taste for “You Don’t 
Like it” or the “Varsity Drag” is 
by no means exclusive of an ap- 
preciation for Brahms or Beetho- 
ven, and the purchaser of the 
latest eccentricity of Paul White- 
man may in the next breath de- 
mand Louise Homer’s rendition 
of “The Lord is Mindful of His 
Own,” or a concerto by Rach- 
maninoff with the Philadelphia 


Problem 
By Roy W. JOHNSON 


- Symphony Orchestra. There are 


also plenty of individuals, of 
course, who stick pretty closely 
to a beaten track; buying ex- 
clusively the current productions 
of musical comedy, for example, 
or specializing so to speak in 
Opera, Oratorio, Chamber Music, 
or what not. But these same in- 
dividuals are continually swap- 
ping around, as Huck Finn said 
about the eatables on the raft, and 
there is no guarantee that the 
customer who buys jazz records 
today may not discover a taste 
for Andante con moto tomorrow. 

In all of which it is not so very 
difficult to discover a catalog 
problem of very respectable pro- 
portions, and one which illustrates 
with some considerable emphasis 
the importance of basing the 
catalog upon a study of the mar- 
ket in place of building it in 
accordance with purely theoretical 
specifications. 


A Practical Reference Book 


It would be rather doubtful, I 
think, if the annual Victor Record 
Catalog would win any prize in a 
competitive exhibit of catalogs. 
It is, as a matter of fact, consid- 
erably less impressive than it was 
some years ago, when it included 
a rather formidable system of 
cross-indexes, all of which have 
been abandoned in favor of a sim- 
pler, more compact, and much less 
expensive, book. Considered pure- 
ly as a catalog, in comparison 
with other catalogs and apart 
from the context of the market it 
is intended to serve, it would 
probably stir little enthusiasm in 
the breasts of professional cata- 
log builders. But as a practical 
reference book designed to meet 
the requirements of actual (and 
not hypothetical) buyers at a cost 
to the company which is not pro- 
hibitive, experience has demon- 
strated that it is successful. 

The point is, of course, that the 
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attempt to meet all of the varie- 
ties of public taste with cross-in- 
dexes, special groupings and so on 
would ultimately result in a vol- 
ume that would be prohibitive in 
size and cost, and the company 
was wise enough to simplify the 
thing before it got out of-hand. 
This simplification has taken the 
form of a book that is in itself an 
alphabetical index, listing selec- 
tions, artists and composers in 
straight alphabetical order. Sell- 
ing talk and descriptive matter 
have been boiled down to the 
limit, and the whole range of se- 
lections is listed in about 130 
pages. Red Seal records are re- 


Many foreign-speaking prospects 

help to complicate Victor's catalog 

problem. This shows the cover of 
their Greek catalog. 


listed (alphabetically by artists) 
in a section on light red paper, 
running to some 46 pages. There 
is one other special section on 
green paper which includes a 
group of records made by artists 
who are now dead. 

New catalogs are issued annual- 
ly, late in January, including all 
new listings up to the end of 
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December. They are mailed direct 
from the company upon request, 
and are available for distribution 
in all retail stores handling Victor 
records. It has been found advis- 
able, however, to discourage the 
mailing of catalogs by dealers. 
The latter are urged to ask cus- 
tomers if they have the latest 
catalog, and the majority of deal- 
ers do so, but the practice of mail- 
ing the catalog automatically to 
dealers’ lists has been abandoned. 

New 
nounced each week are featured 
in a poster, for use in the dealer’s 
window or in demonstrating 
rooms, One record from the group 
of three or five is selected as a 
feature, and this is illustrated and 
described. On the last Friday of 
each month (except when the first 
of the next month is a Friday) a 
catalog supplement is issued. This 
supplement lists all of the new 
records announced during the 
month, with descriptive matter 
and comments, and in addition 
contains a straight alphabetical 
listing of all records announced 
since the first of the year. 
' Thus, the annual record catalog 
plus any monthly supplement will 


records which are an-_ 


the great majority of cases the 
dealer follows a regular system in 
the use of it. The company states 
that it has been obliged to take 
every precaution against the pro- 
miscuous distribution of expen- 
sive material, and the system of 
automatic distribution through 
the wholesaler is one means 
adopted to check any abuse along 


this line. The dealer gets enough . 


material for effective use, and not 
enough to waste. Through its 
dealer publications and elsewhere, 
the company has been conducting 
a steady campaign for years to 
show dealers the value of catalog 
material as properly used, and at 
the same time to give them a 
definite idea of its cost. 

Foreign language records, as 
indicated, are catalogued sepa- 
rately. There are special cata- 
logs for each of the important 
foreign languages and the same 
system of posters and_ supple- 
ments applies. These are distrib- 
uted through the wholesalers in 
the same way, but are supplied 
only to the stores in neighbor- 
hoods where there is a demand 
for the records. 

Aside from the catalog material 


How will a yellow-green come up in a half tone? 
What kind of paper stock will be most suitable for 


our new four-color broadside? 


These and similar 


questions, touching upon the mechanical side of 
color reproduction, will be answered in the third 
article in the series on “Color in Selling,” which will 
appear in the February 4 issue of Sales Management. 


comprise all of the records that 
are available to the public, with 
the exception of certain special 
groups of records (such as those 
in foreign languages, for example) 
which are not included in the an- 
nual catalog at all. In addition to 
the monthly supplement there is 
also a monthly hanger or poster, 
featuring in display the new rec- 
ords for the current month. 

All of the catalog material is 
distributed through the whole- 
saler in exactly the same way as 
the merchandise. The dealer gets 
his proper consignment of catalog 
material at the same time that he 
receives his new records, and in 


for free distribution, the Victor 
Company has been notably suc- 
cessful in the production of books 
which serve as catalogs for spe- 
cial groups of records, but which 
are of sufficient educational or 
cultural value to warrant their 
sale to the public or to institu- 
tions. The first of these books — 
“The Victor Book of the Opera” 
—was originally issued in 1912, 
and has run into seven editions. 
The exact figures are regarded as 
confidential, but the company 
states that they run well into the 
hundreds of thousands of sales 
through the company’s regular 
dealers, at $2 a copy. 


The text includes a carefully 
written synopsis of every impor- 
tant opera which has survived the 
test of time, together with a list 
of the Victor recordings, and an 
indication of where each record 
properly belongs in the action. 
No attempt has been made to dis- 
guise the commercial features of 
the book. It is primarily a cata- 
log, but it includes in convenient 
and accessible form information 
that is salable at a profit. 


Some Special Catalogs 


Another book, also featuring 
selected groups of records, is en- 
titled “What We Hear in Mu- 
sic.” This was originally issued 
in 1916, and five editions in all 
have been published. As the title 
indicates, this publication is 
designed more strictly for educa- 
tional purposes than for entertain- 
ment. 

In 1920 the company put out a 
third book: “Musical Apprecia- 
tion for Little Children.” This 
has also proved successful on the 
same basis, and has sold to such 
an extent as to warrant three 
editions. 

Each of these books, it may be 
noted, promotes the sale of rec- 
ords (and incidentally the use of 
the Victrola itself) by cultivating 
a special interest. By putting a 
price on them instead of giving 
them a promiscuous distribution 
the company makes certain that 
the special interest is genuine. 

The foregoing outline simply 
represents the practical develop- 
ment of a catalog policy to meet 
the requirements of a market that 
must be classified horizontally. 
It is a relatively simple matter to 
build catalogs to fit vertical mar- 
ket classifications. The American 
Seating Company, for example, 
can and does produce entirely 
distinct catalogs to meet the 
special interests of schools, of the- 
aters, of churches, and so follow- 
ing. Concerns like the Crouse- 
Hinds Company, already referred 
to, can profitably cross-index a 
single book to meet the special 
requirements of engineers, archi- 
tects, contractors, draftsmen, etc. 
But the attempt to apply the same 
principles to horizontal market 
classifications is likely to result in 
wastes that are prohibitive. 


Southern Sales Keep Pace with 
Acceleration in Memphis 


MEMBER of the 
Dartnell edito- 
rial staff who 
recently re- 

turned from Memphis 
reports a promising out- 
look for this territory, 
in contrast to the con- 
trary impression that 
prevails in the North. In- 
quiry among merchants 
and business men in the 
Memphis sector indi- 
cates that not only is the 
immediate outlook for 
satisfactory sales favor- 
able, but the improved 
cotton situation and other stimu- 
lating factors, have developed a 
buying optimism in the territory 
that should be capitalized for the 
future. 

Tobacco and food products ad- 
vertising lead in the campaigns 
scheduled for 1928. In keeping 
with the keen competitive adver- 
tising appearing in every section 
of the country, Lucky Strike, 
Came! and Chesterfield all con- 
tinued their steady and consistent 
campaigns in the local market, all 
of them using increased space 
with the beginning of the new 
year. Following one of the larg- 
est tobacco advertising campaigns 
ever conducted in Memphis to in- 
troduce Old Golds, the P. Loril- 
lard Company has continued to 
use large space locally. 


Tobacco Activities 


OMPETING with these na- 
tionally-famous brands, the 
Brown and Williamson Tobacco 
Company has put new life into an 
old cigarette widely known as 
Old North State. Its campaign 
is built largely around a new type 
of package, which is claimed to 
result in greater freshness for the 
cigarette. The campaign began 
with full-page advertisements and 
is being followed with quarter 
pages three times a week. 
Local tobacco dealers reported 
consistently increasing sales of El 
Producto and Dutch Masters 


“The farm industry of the South as 
a whole is probably better off than 
at any time since 1920,” says W. R. 
King, president of Wm. R. Moore 
and Company, Memphis’ largest dry 
goods wholesale house. This is the 
general tone of the majority of re- 
ports from this section. A Dartnell 
staff man reports a favorable out- 
look for immediate sales and a gen- 
erally optimistic attitude among their fountains, these 
buyers in the southeastern territory. stores run cooperative 


cigars following the campaigns of 
the Consolidated Cigar Company 
on its two leading brands. Muriel 
cigars likewise are advertised 
regularly in Memphis papers, 
while in the smoking tobacco field, 
Velvet and Prince Albert are the 
principal users of space. 


Tea Sales Increase 
ORKING in_ cooperation 
with one newspaper, the ad- 

vertisers of Lipton’s Tea used a 
novel form of testimonials in its 
local advertising. The plan of 
using the testimonials of promi- 
nent local women in newspaper 
space is said to be an innovation 
in tea advertising. The testimo- 
nials, obtained by newspaper so- 
licitors who likewise placed 
colored posters on the windows 
of approximately 100 independent 
grocers of Memphis, were re- 
garded as instrumental in increas- 
ing sales of Lipton’s Tea 
materially the latter part of 1927 
and early in 1928. 

Another interesting campaign 
current in Memphis is that of the 
new Quaker Oats product, Muf- 
fets. Tying up with liberal news- 
paper space are window displays 
and posters placed in both inde- 
pendent and chain stores by the 
food salesmen of a Memphis 
paper. An additional tie-up is 
provided in the individual adver- 
tisements of local grocers and 
chains, most of whom list 
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Mufttets among the other 
products featured. 

A new campaign has 
also been released on 
Hires and Malted Milk, 
which is supported by 
display cards in all the 
stores of the Fortune- 
Ward Drug Company, 
one of the oldest drug 
firms in Memphis. Be- 
sides placing Hires and 
Malted Milk cards on 


advertisements in the 

newspapers. It is re- 
ported by Harold Fortune, presi- 
dent of the drug house, that this 
tie-up with the Hires Company 
has been more than repaid in in- 
creased: sales. 

Other prominent food products 
advertisers whose copy is coming 
out on schedule in Memphis are 
the Cudahy Packing Company, 
which is continuing its large space 
on Old Dutch Cleanser and Puri- 
tan hams and bacons; the E. R. 
Durkee Company, whose new cam- 
paign on Durkee’s salad dressing 
recently appeared, and the Amer- 
ican Cranberry Exchange, which 
is offering a free recipe book in its 
copy on Eatmor cranberries, fea- 
turing the health appeal. 


Many Large Space Users 


THER advertisers concen- 
trating on the Memphis 
market, all large users of space, are 
Standard Oil Company, Lambert 
Pharmacal .Company on its Lis- 
terine and Listerine tooth paste, 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Portland Cement Associations, 
Fansteel Products Company, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils Com- 
pany on its Wear-Ever aluminum, 
Brilliant Coal Company, Cumner 
Products Company on its Ener- 
gine, Griffin Manufacturing Com- 
pany on its Griffin lotion cream, 
and many others. 
In the dry goods field, Mem- 
phis and the South are fertile 
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WORKMEN’ S_EYESIGHT IS CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
PROTECT IT! 


You guard your machinery and equip- 
ment. You inspect it regularly. You main- 
tain it at its highest efficiency because it 
is good business to do so-- 


But how about those other tools of 
production; the eyes of your workmen? 


LS) 


ORKMENS EYESIGHT IS CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
PROTECT IT / 


Experience proves that eyesight has 

a direct influence on health, quality of 
work, production and economy. Defective 
eyesight lowers a workman’s efficiency and 
costs you money. Yet how easy it is to 
correct the fault--a simple examination, 
. the fitting of proper glasses and the 

— — effect is noticed in every department. 


There are workmen right in your 
ee plant who need glasses--now. As a business 
oo investment you should help make it possible 


= ee for these men to have then. 
a The Star Optical Plan surveys your 
res Sn plant, examines the eyes of your wage- 
crimneieceeainaceemnesnenenns meta earners and equips those needing glasses 
coe with the proper prescription lenses to cor- 
REIT rect any defect of vision, so that the work 
they do for you is handled with greater 
speed and accuracy. 
STAR OPTICAL COMPANY Write to our nearest branch for 
“NewYork Lowell Philadelphia Baltimore Birmingham. full particulars outlining our mutual plan 
Detroit Cincinnati —s Chicago — $+. Lows of raising shop standards by raising eye- 


‘ sight to its proper level. 


Campaigns that Might Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets 


AMES DUFFY, 
skilled machinist, 
worked at a lathe 
in the shop of the Champion 

Machine Tool Company. Never 
had he felt the need of eye-glasses 
until recently. Now for some 
reason or other, his eyes “both- 
ered him.” For a_ while he 
laughed it off, but after the in- 
spector had rejected a few pieces 
he decided that something ought 
to be done. He drifted into one 
of the stores of the Star Optical 
Company. 

The Star Optical Company, we 
may imagine, is a rapidly growing 
concern blessed with ambition. It 
operates a chain of live optical 
stores in different cities. 

Like the majority of other op- 
tical establishments, it buys 
frames, optical supplies and 
“blanks” (rough ground lenses) 


By R. BIGELOW LOCKWOOD 


3. Better Eyesight for Industry 


It is not the intention of 
the author of this series 
to have every step in 
every campaign taken 
literally. Imaginary sit- 
uations are created for 
the purpose of demon- 
strating certain funda- 
mental principles of in- 
dustrial marketing that 
might be applied to the 
class of product covered. 
It is expected that in ac- 
tual practice individual 
conditions will, toalarge 
extent, govern the plans 
for handling campaigns. 
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from the Nation Optical 
Supply Company putting 
on the finish grind in 
its own grinding departments. 
And it so happened that Thomas 
B. Johnston, president of the 
company, was personally mak- 
ing the rounds of his establish- 
ments and overheard what James 
Duffy said to the store manager. 
The conversation ran something 
like this: 

Duffy: “My eyes are getting on 
the bum lately and maybe I need 
glasses.” 

Manager: “That’s just what 
we're here for. May I ask how 
much you use your eyes and for 
what purpose?” 

Duffy: “Well, you see, I’m a 
machinist and I’m held responsi- 
ble for turning out accurate work. 
But now I’m getting worried and 
want to get fixed up. The old 
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lamps blur after I’ve worked 
awhile, my head aches and I 
can’t see what I’m doing as well 
as I could. It’s affecting my 
standing in the shop and I can’t 
have that happen. I’m dependent 
on my job.” 

At this stage Mr. Johnston 
takes a hand. 

“Are any of the other boys 
complaining?” he asks. 
“Well, sir,” an- 
swers Duffy, “I guess 


ing glasses as long as possible. 
The man in the street is also the 
man in the shop. Then why not 
bring glasses to him in some way 
instead of waiting for him to call 
at the store? Why not reach him 
on his job, through his employer? 

The more Mr. Johnston 
thought of this idea, the more 
convinced he became that indus- 
try held out tremendous possibili- 


ties for the sale of eye glasses. 
Manufacturers of safety goggles 
were already approaching indus- 
try on the “Safety First” idea, but 
here was the germ of something 
that appeared bigger. No real 
plan was yet formulated in his 
mind, but he decided to look into 
the industrial market, and par- 
ticularly the manufacturing indus- 
tries where the countless tasks of 
daily labor engaged 
in accurate work 


some of them do 
complain at times. : 
The light in the shop 
isn’t any too good 
for our kind of 
work.” 

James Duffy gets 
fitted with glasses 
and Thomas B. 
Johnston gets fitted 
with an idea. It takes 
time to develop, but 
gradually it takes 
hold. And the idea 
is just this: Out ofa 
possible ten men 
needing glasses in 
the shop where Duf- 
fy works, Duffy, him- 
self, was the only 


HELL 


made good eyesight 
essential to health 


The workman who needs 
eye glasses and wears 
them is not only doing 
himself a good turn but 
is a more profitable in- 
vestment to the company 
employing him. 


MT 


UM 


and efficiency. 
Taking the textile 
industries as a basis 
for study, and using 
the latest available 
Government figures, — 
he found, by analyz- 
ing the United States 
Census of Manufac- 
turers, 1923, that 
cotton goods includ- 
ed a total of approx- 
imately 1,642 estab- 
lishments and _ that 
these establishments 
employed over 495,- 
000 wage earners. 
He also discovered 
that there were 203 


one who took action. = there exists a firm foundation for the need of selling 
The other nine are industry better eyesight is proved by a paper recently issued 
still performing their by Harry Guilbert, Director of Safety and Welfare, The Pull- 
f man Company, Pullman, Illinois. This paper covers an address 
tasks with eyes that delivered by Mr. Guilbert before the Joint Meeting of The 
are below par. De- National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness and the 
: : ; National Safety Council at Chicago, October 14, 1927. Mr. Guil- 
fective sight must bert stated in part: “Herman P. Davidson, M. D., oculist at 
naturally have some the Pullman Car Works, made an examination of the eyes of 
influence on their 4,000 men which showed the following— 
work, and this influ- 
ence in turn is passed 


along to their em- 


plants employing 
from 21 to 50 people, 
239 plants that em- 
ployed 51 to 100, 692 
that had 101 to 500 
wage earners on the 
payroll and 286 that 
employed over 500. 
Knit goods embraced 
2,323 plants employ- 


TABLE NUMBER 2 
Tabulation of 2,861 Cases of 
Subnormal Vision on the Basis 
of the Improvement Possible 


TABLE NUMBER 1 
Tabulation of 4,000 Cases 
According to Vision Without 


PEELE ECCLES 


+ ployer. Now if James Corrective Lenses. With Lenses. : ing 194,244 work- 
Duffy’s em r = : —<—<—= 2 aa! ; , 
i y . ploye Number Per Cent Vision Number Per Cent Vision = ers divided a fol 

rs eae ee 1139 28.48 ~———snormal 400 14.0 normal! lows: 479 plants em- 
: = rli y norm < a 

that the defective = 1.181 pope 92%* 465 16.2 92% * ploying from 21 to 

eyesight of some of = ‘ag pape 85%* = 2 a 50; 344 employing 51 

his men was actually = 246 6.15 79%* bo ia pet to 100; 444 employ- 


costing him money, — :; = as esl 1,141 39.9 More or less 


ing 101 to 500 and 59 


: : . 190 4.75 35%* improvement = ; 5 
he might be induced a wan po meiliilie s that had over 500 
: 2 _ 3 1,720 60.1 Cannot be 

to become a co-part 82 _- dae Re A wage earners on the 


ner in a plan where- naiaaaiaamaicaiauilaiia ______ tenses payroll. 
by the eyes of all his | rune of Compensation for Lam of Vie et ee 
workmen could be 

examined and faults 
corrected: From his 
own experience, Mr. 
Johnston knew that 
the average man in 
the street who grad- 
ually develops poor: 
vision puts off wear- 


Silk goods 
told much the same 
story, woolen and 
worsted goods fol- 
lowed suit, and in 
the great clothing in- 
dustry 13,820 estab- 
lishments kept nearly 
500,000 workers busy. 
After adding in a fig- 
ure to cover other 


“Table Number 1 shows 1,139 cases of normal vision and 2,861 
cases of sub-normal vision, equal to 28.5 per cent and 71.5 per 
cent, respectively, of the total 4,000 cases. Many of the 2,861 
sub-normal visions can be improved by lenses, as shown by table 
Number 2. Most men with very poor vision are poor workmen.” 


It is with these factors in mind, based on an actual survey 
of a typical great industrial manufacturing plant, that the 
author of this article asks the reader to consider the logic behind 
the imaginery campaign which is outlined. 
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Services Type of Sellers 
Sought by Buyer or Distributors 
Specialized 

owleage of ; 
—n Specialists 
Engineering 
Application General ao 
Technical {men 
pain of Salesmen 
Product Design | Direct 
@ Non Technical frtaits 
posteetion or Salesmen 
oe # Manufacturers” 
Dastereaned Gy Representatives 
Guarantee 
& Agents : 
Trial 
Installation Trade 
@ Jobbers Channels 
ape a 
ces 
mes @x 
ail Houses | 
Local Service ee 


How the typical sales manager checked his types of sellers and 
indicated the services sought by the various industrial buyers. 


miscellaneous textile industries he 
found that he faced a total of 26,- 
773 plants employing 1,717,257 
wage earners. 

Using this same method of 
compilation he studied the pro- 
cess, metal working, lumber and 
miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries such as leather foot wear, 
marble and stonework, printing, 
etc. The total staggered him, for 
already without touching mines 
and public utilities he had arrived 
at 196,309 separate plants em- 
ploying 8,778,156 wage earners. 
Of these 196,309 plants, 54,000 
were found to employ more than 
20 workers, and 29,000 plants in 
the 54,000 employed 50 or more 
wage earners. This showed him 
the concentration of worth-while 
buying power. He also found 
that numerically, the great bulk 
of the 9,000,000 wage-earners 
found employment in these se- 
lected plants; that 7,953,694 work- 
ers earned their living in the 54,- 
000 plants, and 7,135,291 worked 
in the 29,000 plants employing 50 
and more men. Thus, concentra- 
tion simplified the _ problem. 
Among these millions of workers, 


handling machinery of all classes, 
such as polishing, grinding, fit- 
ting, weaving and doing hundreds 
of tasks guided by the eye, the 
picture unfolded of untold thou- 
sands whose work could be ma- 
terially improved through the 
wearing of proper glasses. How 
to reach them was the problem. 
Representatives of the Star Op- 
tical Company could not very 
well stand at factory gates and 
solicit business of this nature. 
The approach to these industrial 
workers must be made through 
industry itself. Industry must be 
influenced to make it possible to 
reach the workers it employs. 

Having secured the industrial 
market picture, Mr. Johnston pro- 
ceeds to the next logical step, 
which is the consideration of 
types of buyers. 

This is solved by bringing the 
company attitude into focus by 
recalling the case of James Duffy. 
James would be the individual di- 
rectly benefited by his new eye- 
glasses, but from an industrial 
angle this benefit would be shared 
by the concern which employs 
him. If James is made a better 


workman, then his company 
shares in his increased production 
and higher quality of product. 
While James may wear the glass- 
es, industry may be made a co- 
buyer with him—and receive 
co-benefit. 

It is through this approach that 
Mr. Johnston decides to operate. 
Through industrial companies 
themselves, he decides to fit glass- 
es to the Duffys, the Poloiskies 
and the Bramoviches. His actual 
working plan is yet a little uncer- 
tain, but he decides to make a 
personal investigation and try out 
the effect of a scheme he has in 
mind. Armed with the germ of 
a real idea, he calls on the gen- 
eral manager of the Peerless Die 
Casting Company. 


Selling an Idea 


As its name implies, this con- 
cern does a class of work that 
calls for good eyesight on the 
part of its workmen, and accuracy 
of product is essential to the suc- 
cess of the business. The general 
manager may know die-casting, 
but Mr. Johnston knows the op- 
tical business and can talk from 
an interesting angle based on im- 
proved quality of labor through 
good eyesight. This he proceeds 
to do. Quoting from statistics he 
proves that out of a given number 
of people there will be found a 
certain percentage who should 
wear glasses. The Peerless plant 
employs 250 men, and based on 
his figures, Mr. Johnston roughly 
computes the percentage that is 
likely to be below par. 

During this interview he bears 
heavily on the actual financial loss 
incurred by the company through 
workmen who, perhaps uncon- 
scious of the reason, are not work- 
ing up to their full efficiency. 
Steps taken to make a workman 
more efficient show in the cost 
sheet and in the quality of the 
finished product — and in this the 
general manager agrees. 

“What is your plan?” he asks. 
Automatically the solution comes. 
“As a company,’ says Mr. 
Johnston, “I want you to sell to 
your workmen the big idea of bet- 
ter eyesight. To your wage-earn- 
ers I am selling glasses. To you 


I am selling an industrial service 
(Continued on page 158) 


The Salesman Who 
Insists on Selling a Service as 
an “Intangible” 


By Ernest E. Batrp 


Vice President, The Commerce Clearing House, Chicago 


Our weekly sales letters to the men are 
devoted almost exclusively to facts which 
show how and why our service will benefit that 

the prospect. 


IX years ago we had twen- 
ty salesmen whose annual 
sales total was approxi- 
mately $500,000. Today 

we have forty salesmen and sales 
are approximately $2,000,000 a 
year. Thus in six years we have 
doubled the size of our sales force 
and these men have, in turn, dou- 
bled their sales average. 

We have found that the man 
who succeeds best in selling ser- 
vices like ours is the kind of man 
who is not at all satisfied with 
just a superficial knowledge of his 
product. He is a student. He is 
interested in knowing not only 
what it will do for each one of his 


several classes of 
prospects, but also 
why it will serve the 
prospect in that way. 
In fact, he can’t real- 
ly know what any 
one of our services 
will do for his pros- 
pect unless he also 
knows why it will do 
that thing. 

In fact, the prob- 
lem of handling ser- 
vice salesmen is 
largely that of con- 
tinuously building up 
their knowledge of 
how and why the 
service will do cer- 
tain desirable things 
for certain classes of 
prospects. Thiskeeps 
their interest fresh- 
ened and their con- 
fidence in the service 
constantly growing, 
and this growth of 
confidence in the fact 
their product 

fills a definite need 

leads them to make 
more calls and more sales in rela- 
tion to calls. They know that 
what they offer will do something 
that is worth much more than its 
cost to certain classes of pros- 
pects. The better they know this, 
the more eager they are to find 
those prospects and tell them 
about it. Our men who know 
most about the need for our ser- 
vices and especially just how 
these services meet this need are 
the men who work the longest 
hours and whose hours are most 
productive of sales. 

This, I think, is a vital point in 
selling things that are classed as 
services. In nearly all cases where 
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men fall down in selling services 
that meet real needs, the source 
of the trouble lies in the fact that 
the salesman does not know his 
service well enough. He does not 
know why and how as well as 
what the service will do for his 
prospect. And this lack of knowl- 
edge can always be laid squarely 
at the door of sales management, 
for I believe that the one big 
function of sales management in 
selling a service is to make sure 
that aH the men know well just 
how and why the service will 
benefit the prospect. 

In selling our general business 
law service, for example, our 
weekly sales letters to the men 
are devoted almost exclusively to 
giving information of this kind, 
and we always present this infor- 
mation from the sales angle, 
drawing upon experience in sell- 
ing so-called intangible services. 

I don’t like that word “intangi- 
ble.” I have known some bond 
salesmen who at times take pride 
in saying that they sell an intan- 
gible product. But the best of 
bond salesmen don’t look on 
bonds as intangibles. Rather they 
see their product as a very tangi- 
ble way by which the bond buyer 
puts his money to work. 

The safety and the yield are 
tangible things to the bond buyer, 
and to the good bond salesman 
they are just as tangible as soap 
to the soap salesman. He knows 
the property or the industry or 
business that borrows the pro- 
ceeds from the sales of the bonds. 
He knows why the investment is 
safe and the income sure. 

It is the same with one of our 
salesmen. He knows that his 
prospect will get back his princi- 
pal investment plus a net gain for 
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his business. He is convinced of 
this not only because he knows 
what the service will do for the 
prospect, but especially because 
he also knows why. It is in know- 
ing why that makes the service 
he is selling a more tangible com- 
modity, just as tangible to him as 
though he were selling automo- 
biles or tin cups. 

Here is an example of what I 
mean by supplying why informa- 
tion. In selling our general busi- 
ness law service, the salesman has 
to meet the objection that “we al- 
ways consult our attorneys.” In 
addition to the usual approval of 
this procedure, leading up to sug- 
gesting that he also first consult 
our published business law ser- 
vice, which saves much time and 
expense in a large number of 
cases, we give the salesman many 
specific instances of practical busi- 
ness problems which have a legal 
aspect that may not occur to the 
prospect or even to his attorney. 


Important Legal Angles 
OR example, we cite cases like 
this: An Illinois manufacturer 

wanted to cover the legal points 
involved in opening a warehouse 
in Georgia. He consulted the mas- 
ter charts in Volume I under 
“Corporation” and found that 
there is no initial license fee in 
that state, but that there is a siz- 
able license tax which would 
amount to $1,000 a year for a cor- 
poration as large as his. He 
found also that all contracts made 
in Georgia, where the corporation 
has not taken out a license, are 
void. Thus he could not collect 
on his goods sold there, unless he 
paid the license tax. And the 
amount of this tax made it ad- 
visable for him not to open a 
warehouse. It took about five 
minutes of someone’s time to get 
this information from the general 
business law service. 

Then we cite other business 
problems which have important 
legal angles that would in all 
probability be overlooked by the 
business manager, such as that of 
insurance protection during a 
period when the plant is operated 
at night. The salesman turns to 
the general index and finds there 
the legal aspects of night opera- 
tion of a manufacturing plant. 


He finds that this affects insur- 
ance policies among other things. 
Turning to another paragraph he 
finds that the standard fire insur- 
ance policies are void if the man- 
ufacturing plant is operated later 
than 10 o’clock at night. He finds 
that a special indorsement from 
the insurance company is required 
in order to protect his plant when 
operating after that hour. 

Many cases like these are the 
means of enabling the salesman 
to know the why as well as the 
what of his proposition. They 
serve to make the advantages of 
the service a very tangible thing 
in his mind; and being such to 
him, he can make the service 
tangible to his prospect. 

It took us a long time to realize 
fully, the importance of this 
method of developing our sales- 
men. As the services we sell be- 
come more tangible in the minds 
of the salesmen, we find that their 
enthusiasm in selling the service 
becomes more zealous, resource- 
ful, and confident. 


Making Services Concrete 


E THINK this applies in 

selling nearly all things 
classed as services. The great 
difficulty in selling a service that 
meets a real need is, in most cases, 
the fact that the various uses of 
the service and the various results 
of these uses are not really under- 
stood by the salesmen im a 
tangible way. They exist in his 
mind as abstract things rather 
than as concrete things. To get 
as far away as possible from ab- 
stract selling ideas is the essence 
of our plan of helping the men 
sell. 

Naturally, a salesman can’t do 
this unless he knows how and 
why as well as what his service 
will do for the prospect — unless 
he has tangible answers to the 
how and the why of the kind that 
can be handed on to the prospect. 
If he is equipped with this kind of 
information, it is just as easy for 
him to sell his product as it is for 
the man who sells other things 
that are commonly considered 
tangible products, such as men’s 
clothes or oil burners. In either 


case, the salesman is selling what 
the product will do in meeting a 
need by demonstrating how and 


showing why it will effectively 
meet that need. 

And so there is, or should be, 
really no difference between sell- 
ing services and tangible prod- 
ucts. The fundamentals are the 
same, although it does take a man 
with more practical imagination 
to sell a service. In our case, he 
must be a man who is pretty well 
educated, has a good memory, and 
a personality that clicks well with 
business executives. 

We are fortunate, of course, in 
having services that are continued 
year after year. On all renewals 
we pay two-thirds of the rate of 
commission we pay for new busi- 
ness, whether or not the salesman 
personally obtains the renewal. 
This accounts, in great measure, 
for our low rate of turnover 
among the salesmen. The good 
man stands to lose more than he 
would gain by a change. Further- 
more, his product is constantly 
getting to be a more and more 
concrete and tangible thing to 
him, and this development, which 
is the heart of our sales manage- 
ment problem, serves to inspire 
greater effort to get new accounts. 

I suppose if you sift down my 
thought on helping salesmen sell 
a service to the one most vital 
point, it would be: Take all the 
intangibility out of the sales- 
man’s knowledge of his product. 

And this is done by putting 
tangibility into it. 


MacLean Appointed 
by Liberty 

Waldo B. MacLean has been 
appointed manager of the Eastern 
advertising office of Liberty 
Weekly, Inc. Mr. MacLean was 
formerly one of Liberty’s adver- 
tising division managers. Other 
appointments in the same com- 
pany are those of W. C. Raugh- 
ley, who is now division manager 
of the Southern territory, and 
Howard H. Seward, who has been 
added to Liberty’s New York City 
staff. 


The next meeting of New York 
University Men in Advertising 
will be held .at the Advertising 
Club in New York on Wednes- 
day, February 1. Election of 
officers will be held. 


Why I See 


the Purchasing | | 
Agent First 


As told to D. G. Baird 
By EDWARD S. Evans 


President, Evans Auto Loading Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


FEW years ago, a young 
salesman invaded the 
“Motor City” with a new 
fangled loading block for 

securing automobiles on freight 
cars for shipment and immediate- 
ly set to work to convince the 
motor car manufacturers that they 
should buy his device because it 
was better than any one of the 
eighteen or more different meth- 
ods then used for the purpose. 

He had hard sledding. The 
sledding was so hard, in fact, that 
after six months of it, his em- 
ployer intimated than $5 a day 
and expenses was more than his 
services were worth, under the 
circumstances. The young sales- 
man had faith in the ultimate suc- 
cess of his methods, however, and 
accepted a commission basis of 
remuneration instead of the five- 
a-day-and-expenses he had been 
receiving. Then the pioneer work 
he had been doing began to bring 
results and in one month his com- 
missions totaled $1,400. 

Edward S. Evans, the young 
salesman referred to, now is pres- 
ident of the Evans Auto Loading 
Company, Inc., a company that 
supplies approximately 90 per 
cent of all the loading devices 
used in shipping automobiles by 
rail and water. 

There is a long story between 


the two para- 
graphs above 
whichcan only 
besummarized 
very briefly 
here. 

With that $1,400 in commissions 
just mentioned, Mr. Evans hired a 
switch engine and several railroad 
cars, rented a stretch of track, se- 
cured several used cars, and pro- 
ceeded tomakean exhaustive study 
of all the known devices for load- 
ing automobiles by the very prac- 
tical method of subjecting them to 
all the bumps, jars, jolts, stresses 
and strains such devices are ever 
subjected to in actual use. In the 
meantime he read up on woods, 
consulted with experts in various 
fields, and became a traffic expert. 
Then he proceeded to develop a 
line of blocks, hold-downs, straps, 
boxes, decking, and other loading 
devices that were superior to any- 
thing of the kind ever known be- 
fore. He could load an automobile 
for shipment quicker, better, and 
cheaper than any automobile had 
ever been loaded before. 

Not content with having the 
best products of the kind on the 
market, Mr. Evans next went to 
the timber country, contracted for 
the entire output of 100 or more 
small saw mills, and delivered 
lumber in Detroit at $40 a thou- 
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Edward S. Evans 


sand feet at a time when the pre- 
vailing price was $30 higher. He 
could sell the industry products 
that not only were better than 
any other on the market, but that 
were actually cheaper than they 
could make them themselves. 
Since then he has steadily re- 
duced costs till he now sells his 
product 20 per cent cheaper than 
formerly and still makes a fair 
profit. It has been estimated that 
the Evans devices have saved the 
automobile industry no less than 
$60,000,000, and are now saving 
it about $10,000,000 a year. 

It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the Evans Auto Load- 
ing Company has a corner on the 
auto loading business and can sit 
back and wait for the manufac- 
turers to rush in and buy its prod- 
ucts. The Evans Auto Loading 
Company does supply the great 
majority of all loading devices 
used in shipping automobiles both 
by land and water, but it enjoys 
this position for the one reason 
that it has followed the most suc- 
cessful methods of selling to the 
world’s greatest industry. 
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“It takes something more than 
eloquence to sell to the automo- 
bile industry,” Mr. Evans declared. 
“Those in this industry are sci- 
entific buyers and they base their 
decisions on quality, service, and 
price, in the order named. There 
may have been a time when bun- 
comb, bribery, and graft were the 
determining factors, but if so, that 
time has long since passed. The 
automobile industry has been the 
marvel of the world and it has 
been a marvel because it has ap- 
plied ultra scientific methods to 
every phase of the business, in- 
cluding that of purchasing. 


to cut the price below his com- 
petitor’s figure, he might or might 
not land the order, but that was 
the usual procedure. 

“Now the purchasing agent will 
listen to the salesman’s story, 
then the conversation will be 
about like this: 

“Where is your mill located ?’ 

““VTynchburg, Virginia.’ 

““Then I presume you’ use 
North Carolina and Virginia pine 
lumber in your boxes.’ 

““Ves, sir.’ 

“*What grade of lumber do you 
use?” 

““Number 2 common.’ 


“Tt takes something more than eloquence to sell in- 


dustry,” says Edward S. Evans. 


In this article he 


tells what that “something more” consists of — and 
he speaks with authority because his company sup- 
plies 90 per cent of all the loading devices used in 
shipping American automobiles by rail and water. 


“Practically all motor car man- 
ufacturers now have purchasing 
departments that consist of a di- 
rector of purchases, who is a man 
of very wide experience and thor- 
ough training, an assistant di- 
rector, and several buyers, all of 
whom are experts in certain lines. 
These men do the purchasing and 
they know why they purchase the 
things they do purchase. 

“The old way of purchasing 
was to know the market, then buy 
ona basis of competition, A sales- 
man who was selling export boxes, 
for example, would go in and 
eulogize his product to the pur- 
chasing agent, depending on high- 
pressure methods and price alone 
to get the order. Quality and ser- 
vice had little or nothing to do 
with the matter. The purchasing 
agent, after listening to the sales- 
man’s harangue, or at least keep- 
ing silent while the salesman made 
his speech, would say just one 
thing: ‘How much do you want 
for your box?’ 

“The salesman would reply, 
perhaps: ‘Eleven dollars.’ 

““FEleven dollars!’ the purchas- 
ing agent would retort, ‘why 
vour competitor is selling ’em for 
$10.60.’ 


“Tf the salesman was prepared 


“*Then your lumber costs you 
about $24 a thousand feet at the 
mill. How many feet of lumber 
do you calculate are in this box?’ 

““Two hundred feet.’ 

““How much waste is incurred 
in its manufacture?’ 

“*About 10 per cent.’ 

““Then it takes about 220 feet 
of lumber to make this box and 
the lumber costs you $24 a thou- 
sand feet at the mill. What do 
you want for the box?’ 

““Eleven dollars.’ 

“Eleven dollars! Why that is 
charging us at the rate of $50 a 
thousand for lumber that costs 
you $24; surely it doesn’t cost 
that much to manufacture the 
box.’ 

“Tf everything else is satisfac- 
tory and the automobile manu- 
facturer has good reason for wish- 
ing to buy of a certain manufac- 
turer, he may even send his own 
expert production and efficiency 
man to the other’s plant and help 
him work out ways of reducing 
costs. As a matter of fact, motor 
car manufacturers very common- 
ly do cooperate with their sources 
in this way, sometimes even going 
to the extent of devising and in- 
stalling special purpose machines 
in the other manufacturer’s plant 


in order to reduce his costs so 
that he, in turn, may reduce his 
selling price. 

“If the matter of price is agreed 
upon and the quality is satisfac- 
tory, the purchasing agent then 
becomes interested in the matter 
of service. ‘Suppose we should 
call up at 3 p. m. and ask you to 
have several carloads of your 
product at our plant by seven the 
next morning. Would they be 
there?’ 

“Motor car manufacturing is an 
emergency business and one of the 
reasons for the success of this 
company has been our realization 
of the fact that it is an emer- 
gency business and act according- 
ly. Many times we have received 
an order late in the afternoon for 
a rush shipment of devices to be 
on the dock at seven the next 
morning and they have always 
been there. If necessary, we.turn 
the whole plant to that order, put 
on an extra crew of men, and 
work all night to fill the order on 
time. We disrupted our production 
schedule and probably took a net 
loss on the order, yet when we 
had done all that, we merely con- 
sidered that we had done our duty. 


The “N”th Degree of Service 


“(COME years ago, one firm 

ordered 700,000 loading 
blocks of us, to be delivered over 
a period of six weeks. We advised 
against taking delivery of so 
many blocks at one time, because 
the blocks, being of wood, are 
more or less perishable and sub- 
ject to deterioration, but this 
manufacturer had been handi- 
capped at the same season of the 
year before by railroad embargoes 
and was firm in insisting that all 
the blocks be delivered within the 
time set. We had delivered about 
400,000 of the blocks when a sud- 
den depression came on and the 
company asked us to stop de- 
livery. 

“We could have fallen back on 
our contract, which was non-can- 
cellable, but we didn’t. We wired 
back that we realized the gravity 
of the situation and that we were 
cancelling the rest of the order 
without cost to them. 

“Two years later, when they 
were coming to the last of that 
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Sylvania, Ohio merchant knocks limited market super- 
stition into a cocked hat when he puts on seven outside 
salesmen to develop business among farmers, and backs 
them up with steady newspaper and direct advertising. 


How One Small Town Dealer Added 
$240,000 a Year to Sales 


F ONE will take a large map 
of the State of Ohio and look 
real closely along the north- 
ern boundary, northwest of 

Toledo, one will find a little dot 
marking the location of a small 
town named Sylvania. The 1920 
census gives the population of 
this town as 1,002. 

From all this, it is apparent that 
Sylvania, Ohio, is not a town of 
very great importance as towns 
are judged. And yet it is the loca- 
tion of one of the most progres- 
sive hardware retailers in all this 
country of progressive retailers, 
which is equivalent to saying in 
the world. Sylvania, Ohio, is the 
location of the Chandler Hard- 
ware Company and the Chandler 
Hardware Company is a big con- 
cern, even if it is located in a 
small town. 


Going After Business 


Here is the substance of the 
whole story. Many years ago, the 
Chandler Hardware Company, or 
rather A. R. Chandler, the foun- 
der of the present company, be- 
gan sending a clerk out occasion- 
ally to call on a prospect for some 
farm implements or other goods 
that run into big money. It has 
continued this practice until it 
now employs seven full-time out- 
side salesmen who, working out 
of a retail store in a town of about 
1,000 population, last year piled 
up sales totaling approximately 
$240,000! 

Just in case any reader does not 
appreciate the full significance of 
this statement, let it be said that 
any hardware dealer, even in the 
larger cities, who does a total vol- 
ume of that much is a rare excep- 
tion. 


By J. B. KERWIN 


This plan of employing outside 
salesmen is by no means a “new- 
fangled” idea of some young chap 
who thinks he can revolutionize 
a business. It has been employed 
for a quarter of a century or so, 
and it has been the salvation of 
the Chandler Hardware Company, 


or automobiles. At first he ran 
the store alone, then as the busi- 
ness grew my mother helped out 
some, particularly with the book- 
keeping. Then the business got 
so large that my father employed 
a boy to help him after school, 
nights, and on Saturdays. This 
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Through systematic working of the farm community by territories 

in which each outside man was responsible for both sales and collec- 

tions, the Chandler Hardware Company last year did a volume of 
$240,000 in a town of 1,000 population. 


as anyone will understand from 
the figures quoted above. 

As Roy A. Chandler, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, ex- 
plained its inception and growth: 
“My father established the busi- 
ness in 1880, when the population 
of the town was only about 700 
and there were no improvements 
such as good roads, telephones, 
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boy was Claud Webb, who is now 
manager of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works at Cincinnati, and it was 
he who really introduced our plan 
of outside selling. 

“One afternoon when business 
was rather quiet in the store, Webb 
asked permission to attend an 
auction sale near Ottawa Lake, 
another small town about four 
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miles north of us, explaining that 
he knew a farmer who was going 
to buy a disc harrow and that he 
believed he could make the sale 
unless the prospect bought one at 
the auction. 

“Permission was granted and 
Webb pulled on his rubber boots 
and walked up the railroad to the 
auction. That afternoon he sold 
four disc harrows! 

“That was very encouraging, to 
say the least, and thereafter every 
time he could get away from the 
store on an afternoon when busi- 
ness was a little slow, Webb was 
out calling on prospects for farm 
implements and anything else he 
had to sell. He did well, too. So 
well, in fact, that he was soon fur- 
nished a horse and buggy and as- 
signed to outside selling exclu- 
sively. 

“In those days we didn’t make 
deliveries, and Webb soon dis- 
covered that he was losing some 
business on this account. He 
would go out one day and sell a 
stove, for example, and the farmer 
would promise to come to the 
store for it the next day. But the 

.farmer wouldn’t come in for his 
stove and when Webb went back 
to investigate, he would find a 
nice new stove already in opera- 
tion in the home. Some compet- 
itor, having learned of the deal, 
had sent a stove right out to Mr. 
Farmer’s home and took the busi- 
ness away from us. 

“So we got a team and wagon 
and began making deliveries, and 
sometimes instead of driving his 
nice rig, Webb would take the 
wagon, load on something he 
thought he could sell, and go out 
and give practical demonstrations 
right in the prospect’s field or 
home. 


Service and Hard Plugging 


” HERE are one or two his- 

torical events between that 
time and the present, when we 
employ seven outside men with 
automobiles and two part-time 
salesmen and keep them hustling 
all of the time. About fifteen years 
ago roadsters replaced the horses 
and buggies used by the two out- 
side salesmen employed at that 
time, and twelve years ago a motor 
truck replaced the two teams and 
wagons in delivery service. The 


rest has been a matter of steady 
growth, good values, conscien- 
tious service and hard plugging. 
In addition to employing seven 
full-time outside salesmen, we 
now have two others who spend 
two-thirds of their time on collec- 
tions and the other third on sales 
and service. 

“We get our salesmen from the 
farms because we want men who 
have a practical knowledge of 
farming and, preferably, a wide 
acquaintance among _ farmers. 
Some of them were just farmer 
boys when we took them on; 
others have run farms themselves. 
We prefer married men because 
they are more settled and more 
likely to remain with us perma- 
nently. We put them in the store 
at first, where they learn our lines, 
our methods, and our policies, 
then let them gradually work into 
outside selling. 


Salesmen as Collectors 


<*T‘ACH man has a prescribed 

territory in which he re- 
ceives full protection in every way 
and for which he is responsible in 
every way. Up until last year 
we did not give them credit for 
business from their territory that 
came to the store, but now we do, 
whether they make the sale direct 
or the customer comes to the 
store and makes a purchase. We 
found that the’ salesmen were 
tempted to discourage customers 
from coming to the store and that 
there was some rivalry between 
the boys in the store and the ones 
outside. Then too, the outside 
salesmen felt that it was through 
their missionary work that cus- 
tomers from their territory did 
come into the store to see and ex- 
amine the goods before they 
bought. 

“We now credit the outside 
salesmen with all sales to custom- 
ers in their territory, whether 
made direct or in the store, and to 
encourage the inside salesmen we 
give them a bonus of one per cent 
on all their sales in the store. This 
makes everybody happy and we 
get the business anyway. 

“Outside salesmen sell our en- 
tire line, including farm equip- 
ment, washers, kitchen cabinets, 
radio, and other things commonly 
carried in hardware stores. Our 


terms are cash in thirty days or a 
time-payment plan that involves a 
cognovit note and interest at 6 
per cent. It used to be necessary 
to sell on credit and do most of 
our collecting in the Fall, but 
farmers now have a more diversi- 
fied source of income and most of 
our credit sales are on a monthly 
payment basis. 

“We have found that it pays to 
be careful about extending credit, 
even to farmers. We are mem- 
bers of the credit bureau at To- 
ledo and get ratings on many 
prospects from it. In other cases 
we have to depend on the coun- 
try banks, on other merchants, 
and on our own judgment. 

“Salesmen are held responsible 
for collections in their territory. 
In making a sale, they tell the 
customer that they will call and 
collect the payments as they fall 
due, thus saving them the trouble 
of coming to the store or mailing 
a check. It also keeps the sales- 
man in close contact with his cus- 
tomer, enabling him to make 
other sales, secure prospects, ob- 
serve the customer’s progress, and 
prevent accounts becoming too far 
past due. It is also more agree- 
able to the customer than having 
a collector call. 

“Salesmen thus have a consider- 
able amount of collecting to do 
regularly and they are armed at 
all times with a complete list of 
delinquent accounts in their ter- 
ritory. They are penalized at the 
end of the year for their credit 
losses, so they have an incentive 
to follow up their collections 
promptly. 


A Salary and Commission Plan 


“ UR slogan is, ‘Where Ser- 

vice Counts, We Win’ and 
we make it mean what it says. It is 
our policy to stand back of every- 
thing we sell and see to it that it 
gives the reasonable service which 
it was intended to give, and we 
have one man who devotes most of 
his time to service calls. Thisis nec- 
essary because of the unfamiliari- 
ty of customers with many things 
such as radio and washers and be- 
cause of our policy of insuring 
complete satisfaction. In general, 
this service is given free for one 
year unless the trouble is clearly 
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The former director of research for Procter & Gamble 
divests the profession of some of its mysteries and 
tells where and how to buy efficient sales research 
service —the first of two articles on this subject. 


Why So Many Business Researches 


Suffer from Anemia 
By Dr. WILLIAM J. REILLY 


Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas 


ALES managers are asking 
the writer, both personal- 
ly and by letter: 

1. “What different types 
of organizations collect market 
information that will help me?” 

2. “Is the X Company a good 
organization for me to retain to 
conduct my market studies?” 

3. “My market problems are 
too confidential to be revealed to 
any outside organization. I am 
looking for a market research ex- 
pert to fill a permanent position 
in my company. Are there any 
standards for choosing such a 
man?” 

4. “A lot of reports pass across 
my desk under such dignified 
names as ‘Market Research Sur- 
vey’ and ‘Trade Investigation.’ 
How can I judge quickly whether 
or not a report is dependable?” 


Medicine Men Versus Scientists 


These questions are typical 
echoes of need and of doubt. A 
great many sales executives feel 
that they need market research 
to help correct their market ills, 
but what puzzles them is the 
choice of the right doctor. 

The reasons for uncertainty are 
conspicuous. The field of market 
research is new, its service speci- 
fications are little known, and 
most serious, its early develop- 
ment, like that of all other pro- 
fessions, has been burdened with 
unethical practices. A great many 
“medicine doctors” have sprung 
up to take advantage of the busy 
executive — to show him volumi- 
nous reports and to sell him, at a 
price, surveys and statistics to 


“solve” any problem. So it was 
that the old-time medicine men 
held their shows and sold at one 
dollar a bottle, a tonic to “cure” 
anything from wax in the ear to 
fallen arches. 

“But how can I tell the medi- 
cine doctor from the legitimate 
scientific worker?” is what the 
sales executive would like to 
know. 

Several years ago, the writer, 
when confronted 
with these same 
questions that are 
now asked him, took 
time out and_ set 
aside two years in 
which to travel and 
to observe the good 
work that is recog- 
nized as legitimate 
and the poor work 
that is masqueraded 
as market research. 
In order to make 
these observations, 
he personally visited 
various types of or- 
ganizations from Los 
Angeles to New York 
City that profess to 
do market research 
and “met the boys” 
who gather the in- 
formation. 

An ample fund of observation 
shows that although there are a 
number of different types of or- 
ganizations that collect market 
information, such as trade asso- 
ciations, cooperative enterprises, 
government bureaus, banks, uni- 
versities, publishing companies, 
advertising agencies, and so on, 
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yet there are really only two ar- 
rangements open to the market 
executive if he wishes to make 
extensive and unbiased studies of 
his own peculiar problems in ail 
phases of marketing, such as 
sales, advertising, and distribu- 
tion. Either he must retain an 
outside independent research or- 
ganization engaged solely in the 
study of markets or, if the sub- 
jects of his studies are so confi- 
dential that they can- 
not be revealed to an 
outside organization, 
he must employ, as a 
permanent member 
of his company, a 
man _ qualified to 
make such studies. 

But whether he 
retains an indepen- 
dent research organi- 
zation or brings a 
man into his com- 
pany to conduct mar- 
ket studies, the sat- 
isfaction with which 
the work will be done 
can almost inva- 
riably be forecast by 
directing attention 
first to the man him- 
self, who is to have 
direct charge of his 
market studies and 
second, to the methods which he 
employs. 

Consider first the man. Mar- 
ket studies are not machine-made. 
They are entirely the product of 
human endeavor and the worth 
of a study is first of all dependent 
upon the man in direct charge of 
the work. Therefore, a thorough 
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examination of his qualifications 
and attitudes should be made, in- 
volving such questions as: 

1. What is his background in 
education and experience? 

2. What is his attitude toward 
facts? 

3. Does he stay within the field 
of research or does he attempt to 
tell you how torun your business? 

4. What does he claim to be 
able to do? 

5. Does he win your confidence 
or do you feel a little suspicious? 

It is usually unnecessary to 
discuss what is meant by a man’s 
background in education and ex- 
perience, but in almost any kind 
of research work formal training 
assumes a position of more than 
usual importance. 


Is His Attitude Scientific? 


HERE are many departments 

of a business where aspects 
other than education may receive 
emphasis and where a man may, 
for that very reason, reach the 
peak with very little of the formal 
academic work. But in research 
work the scientific gathering of 
information without training in 
the pure sciences is difficult, and 
the scientific interpretation of 
market data without training in 
higher mathematics is next to 
impossible. In fact, perhaps the 
most important reason for the 
common lack of scientific inter- 
pretation of market data is that 
few men who study market prob- 
lems have had the academic train- 
ing necessary to handle the math- 
ematical problems incident to 
such interpretation. 

In addition to this emphasis 
upon academic background, give 
some attention to an examination 
of the experience of the man. 
What studies has he made? How 
significant have his studies been 
in offering facts that help in the 
solution of actual problems? 

Once satisfied that the man who 
is to do your work has an ade- 
quate background in education 
and experience, you will perhaps 
next be interested in his attitude 
toward facts. Is he a man who 
insists on presenting only care- 
fully gathered facts or is he al- 
ways telling you what he or 
someone else thinks about a 
situation? 


You will talk to some men who 
stick to facts all right but who, 
even though they may not fully 
realize it, are always emphasizing 
facts favorable to their pet theory 
and suppressing or forgetting 
facts unfavorable. These men are 
even more dangerous than those 
who obviously deal in opinions, 
for they seem at first sight to 
have adequate support for every- 
thing they say. Here is one iden- 
tification mark. When you talk 
with a man who is forever using 
facts to prove something, you 
may justly become suspicious, for 
anyone with a scientific attitude 
toward facts champions no cause 
and is never eager to prove any- 
thing. 

If, however, you find a man 
who fully recognizes the impor- 
tance of facts but who at the 
same time realizes (a) that each 
set of facts merely represents a 
little more evidence bearing on 
the situation, (b) that facts mere- 
ly support and do not necessarily 
prove a principle, and (c) that 
very often all the facts at hand 
lend only imperfect support, you 
can be fairly sure that that man 
has a scientific attitude toward 
facts. 


Don’t Overdo 


HERE are men in the field of 

market research who have an 
adequate background and a scien- 
tific attitude toward facts, but 
who overstep the field in eager- 
ness to see their work affect the 
market executive’s decision. 
Whistler, an American etcher, 
says that it takes two men to 
paint a masterpiece; the artist to 
paint the picture and a larger 
man close at hand with an ax to 
kill the artist before he overdoes 
the job. 

Similarly, it seems necessary 
that a definite check be applied to 
many market research men who, 
after their job is finished, cannot 
resist the urge to venture into the 
market executive’s field. The func- 
tion of the research man is to 
secure facts and to draw the de- 
ductions which necessarily follow. 
It is not to dictate the course of 
action for the executive. It is the 
job of the market executive to 
outline his own course of action, 
for he usually has information 


and experience at hand in addi- 
tion to that offered by the re- 
search man, and he is therefore in 
a more favorable position to draw 
conclusions affecting the line or- 
ganization immediately under him. 

Next, what does the research 
man claim to be able to do? No 
man in the field is worthy of your 
serious attention who will guar- 
antee to solve your problems. All 
any man can do, no matter how 
capable in research, is to gather 
those market facts which lend 
themselves to measurement and 
which, taken together with the 
experience and facts you already 
have, may help you to see the 
situation a little more clearly. And 
yet some unscrupulous workers 
in the field claim almost anything 
and as they put it “get away 
with it.” 


They Want to Be Told 


ANY years ago, soon after 

I got my first long-trouser 
suit, I was employed on Saturday 
as an extra salesman on the base- 
ment floor of a large shoe store 
in Pittsburgh. It was my first 
Saturday on the job and soon my 
first customer, a middle-aged wo- 
man, squirmed her foot into the 
shoe I held and said, “How 
much ?” 

“$2.98, Madam,” I replied. 

“Ts it a good shoe?” she in- 
quired further. 

“Well,” I followed, “it looks 
well and it is probably worth 
every cent of $2.98.” 

She stalled a while and left me 
without buying. 

Then the assistant buyer cor- 
rected me. “The class of people 
we get in here wants to be told 
they are getting a bargain. If the 
price we ask is $2.98, tell them 
the shoe is worth $5 or $6 and 
they will buy. That’s what they 
want to be told and they won't 
buy unless you do tell them. So 
get wise!” 

And so it seems that many ex- 
ecutives “want to be told” that 
research will solve all their prob- 
lems. They are not satisfied just 
to hear the truth. Unethical 
practitioners in the field capitalize 
on this human want, and some of 
the “wise” ones claim almost any- 
thing. 
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| 33 million display lines lead f 


1908 1927 


Years of 


Leadership 


33 Million Lines Lead in Practically Every Classification 


WENTY years of lead- 
ership! And 19 years of 
substantial gains. 


Since 1908, the Times- Star 
has printed 156,386,096display 
lines of advertising. During 
this time, the Times-Star has 
printed nearly 33,000,000 dis- 
play lines more advertising in 
six days a week than the sec- 
ond paper has in seven! An 
astounding record! 


And the lead for the same 
period over the other after- 
noon paper has been nearly 
56,000,000 lines! 


Still, these totals do not fairly 
estimate the velocity of the 
Times-Star advance. The lead 
is accelerating. Advertisers 
in this newspaper buy on an 
advancing market. 


And the very fact that every 


Note Times-Star’s Accelerating 
Lead Every Year for 20 Years: 


Total Times-Star Lead Over 
Display Daily & Sunday 
Advertising Enquirer 
Lines Lines 


395,787 


11,710,139 
12,026,469 
12,150,586 
12,979,281 


13,422,324 3,130,964 


Lead Over 
Cincinnati 


Post 
Lines 


647,465 


year but one, the Times-Star 
showed a substantial gain in 
display lineage indicates the 
solid and stable character of 
the Cincinnati market. 


The tendency of Cincinnati to 
be a consistently growing 
market in spite of depressions 
in other markets is of unusual 
interest to wise manufacturers 
at this time. 


The High Spots in 1927—our 
20th year of leadership were 
the tremendous margin by 
which we increased our lead 
in RADIO—and sudden deci- 
sive swing of Automotive 
preference to the Times-Star. 


Newspaper history is being 
made in Cincinnati. We com- 
mend the figures to your 
attention. 


1928 Will Offer Still Greater Advantages to Advertisers! 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


pron AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
CHAS P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 


MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
Phone Pennsylvania 0408 24 West 40th St. Phone Central 5065 904 Union Trust Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 


The Trade Promotion Department 
and the Salesman 


Would you fire one of 
twelve good producing 
salesmen in order to take 
on the services of three 
trade promotion workers 
whose job would be to 
increase the efficiency of 
the other eleven men? 
Mr. Hoyt declares in this 
article, that he would. 
Do you agree with him? 


N AN earlier part of these 
articles I described the 
fourth of the principles of 
scientific management. This 
is the most difficult of all the four 
principles of scientific manage- 
ment for the average man to 
understand. It consists of almost 
equal division of the actual work 
of the establishment between the 
workmen on one hand and the 
management on the other hand. 
This is the work which under the 
old type of management was 
practically all done by the work- 
men. Under the new, it is divided 
into two divisions and one of 
these divisions is deliberately 
handed over to those on the man- 
agement side. 
In a later chapter we said that 
the chief thing which should be 
borne in mind in developing this 


The twenty-fifth article of a series 


By CHAaRLes W. Hoyt 


type of management for a sales 
department is that a larger degree 
of responsibility should be as- 
sumed by the management than 
ordinarily exists in sales depart- 
ments. Everything that the man- 
agement can do better than the 
salesmen should be taken over by 
the management. This means 
sales promotion or sales planning. 
At headquarters should be a de- 
partment of sales promotion or a 
department of sales planning. 

So far, in the writing of this 
series of articles I have felt at 
times a bit like a serious-minded 
speaker who constantly refers to 
his notes. At the moment, I feel 
as that speaker does when finally 
he lays the notes on the table, 
looks up in relieved fashion to his 
audience and proceeds to talk in 
a natural way. I may have been 
trying too hard to justify what 
might be called the scientific and 
the engineering side of this propo- 
sition. From here on I wish to 
forget about anything that is 
called science and write from a 
positive, practical viewpoint based 
on experience. Let this be a Pull- 
man-smoker talk with a group of 
sales executives. 

Practically every chapter or ar- 
ticle which has been written so 
far has had as a concluding 
thought a plea that-the sales man- 
ager should take on a larger 
proportion of the responsibility. 
Moreover this method of conclud- 
ing each article was not premedi- 
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tated. A review now of everything 
written to date reveals that, auto- 
matically, the arguments have 
focused towards the final thought: 
That of a more equal division of 
the work between the salesmen 
and the sales manager or his 
department. 


Sick Management 


OME sales managers are a bit 
touchy on this point. I was 
once giving a talk at a company 
meeting before the sales man- 
ager, a number of salesmen and 
various officials. I was trying to 
justify in the eyes of the salesmen 
the things we were offering to 
them as a help. In doing so and 
in trying to explain why the vari- 
ous pieces of promotion material 
were to be mailed to their poten- 
tial customers, I indulged in some 
general remarks on trade promo- 
tion. I praised salesmen in gen- 
eral and said that the trouble with 
most firms and sales managers 
was that they did not carry their 
share of the burden. I talked too 
freely. 
I found after the meeting that 
I had talked myself into trouble 
with the sales manager. In order 
to justify the remarks I drew out 
from some old manuscripts a copy 
of the identical speech I had just 
delivered and showed him that it 
was a speech I had been using 
in connection with meetings of 
sales managers and that it was 
not aimed at him personally. 
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Constant Recognition of 


ADVERTISING VALUE 


AGAIN! in 1927 The Dispatch was the 
Recognized Advertising Medium 
in Columbus and Central Ohio 


And, as usual, The Dispatch led all Ohio newspapers* in 
volume of total paid advertising, again making a place 
for itself among the Nation’s great newspapers 
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The Dispatch Compared With All Columbus Newspapers 


again--- 
FIRST in Local Display 
—Emphatically expressing the ver- 


dict of Columbus merchants who 
know by profitable experience. 


Dispatch............... 14,125,465 lines 


Other Columbus ° 
Newspapers Combinedl 4,437,654 lines 


again--- 


again--- 
FIRST in National Display 
—Recording the judgment of nation- 


al advertisers who study newspaper 
values with scientific accuracy. 


Dispatch... 3,168,073 lines 


Other Columbus ° 
Newspapers Combined 2,025,258 lines 


again--- 
FIRST in Classified 


—Convineing proof of the universal 
appeal and superior advertising 
productiveness of The Dispatch. 


Dispatch........3,796,810 lines 


Other Columbus ° 
Newspapers Combined 3,223,640 lines 


FIRST in Total Net Paid Advertising 
DISPATCH 21,148,813 Lines 


Other Columbus ) 
Newspapers Combined { 


Dispatch LEAD 


20,054,517 Lines 


1,094,296 Lines 


A Significant Endorsement of the Fact 


That The Dispatch Is FIRST in Advertising Because It Is FIRST 
in News, FIRST in Circulation and FIRST in Service to Its Readers 


The Columbus Dispatch. 


-OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


(Total Circulation 117,077) — City Circulation 61,938 — 
Suburban Circulation 29,858 — Country Circulation 25,281 


Represented Nationally by O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York - Detroit - Chicago - San Francisco 


HARVEY R. YOUNG, Advertising Director 


*Columbus Dispatch lead over second Ohio newspaper in 1927 was 3,593,205 lines. 
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Nevertheless it is true, as I see 
it, that the trouble with many sick 
sales departments does not lie 
with the salesmen but with the 
management. I do not wish to 
appear to be too critical, but Iam 
not writing these articles in order 
to pay useless compliments. A 
large number of sales managers 
do not carry their share of the 
burden. They are not sales man- 
agers but merely disciplinarians 
or supervisors. 


A Department of Planning 


oF sar might go into the subject 
of sales planning on a com- 
prehensive scale, showing what 
can be done along most elaborate 
lines. The department of plan- 
ning for marketing no doubt in a 
large firm could be most elabo- 
rate. On the other hand it is my 
desire to show the principles of 
this department of market-plan- 
ning in such a way that a firm of 
quite small size can make use of it. 

In a large business it is gen- 
erally argued that it is best for 
somebody besides the sales man- 
ager to be this marketing mana- 
ger. This is because it is difficult 
to find a sales manager who 
has the ability of a planner and at 
the same time the ability of a 
manager of salesmen. On the 
other hand if a firm was about to 
install a department of planning 
and wished to appoint a market- 
ing manager, it would appear that 
the sales manager was the logical 
person to be advanced to the new 
position. Engineers who take 
part in the installation of such 
systems are inclined to believe 
that the sales manager ought not 
to take the position of marketing 
manager. 

They ask for a different type of 
person from the typical sales man- 
ager. I mention this because I 
do not want the subject of mar- 
ket planning, or the use of a 
marketing manager, or the instal- 
lation of a trade promotion de- 
partment, looked upon as being 
too trivial or unimportant to mat- 
ter. It is my desire to give the 
suggestion for an exceedingly 
simple trade promotion depart- 
ment, but first I want to be sure 
it is realized, where the firm can 
do it, that something much bigger 
is desired. 


It is commonly thought that a 
sales department should have as 
few non-producers as possible. By 
this is meant there ought to be 
just as many salesmen and just as 
few people in charge of the sales- 
men as possible. As a matter of 
fact this is not true. The one 
firm within my observation who 
has accomplished the most in in- 
creasing sales during the past five 
or six years, so that the business 
has grown from a matter of about 
a million dollars to many millions, 
has stated that the chief reason 
for their success was the intense 
use of supervisors. 


Increasing Sales Efficiency 


F A company has a proper plan- 

ning department, or a proper 
promotion department, greater 
results will be obtained from the 
salesmen because this department 
does a lot of work for the sales- 
men. I must include within the 
functions of these departments 
(although they would probably be 
divided up in a big company) all 
the work that has to do with find- 
ing and listing the potential cus- 
tomers, laying out the territory, 
preparing statistics to show what 
the potentiality of territory is, 
building sales manuals, and also 
the training department. 

I don’t want to talk about too 
many departments. I don’t want 
to use too many technical terms 
in my efforts to make the system 
appear to run parallel to the 
practices of scientific management 
as carried on in production work. 
I have started many a sales man- 
ager on the road to bigger suc- 
cess by inducing him to engage 
one person, who might be either 
a man or a woman, and letting 
that one person handle the trade 
promotion matters. 

It will be an interesting experi- 
ment for a manager of the 
department employing even ten 
to fifteen salesmen, all producers, 
to change the policy and introduce 
several non-producers. Suppose 
a sales manager had fifteen sales- 
men and that he alone acted as 
the director of their activities. Let 
him consider what he could do if 
he discharged (if it were neces- 
sary) two of these salesmen and 
used that money to provide the 
services of three assistants or 


planners or_ trade-promotion 
workers. At first blush I admit 
that the average sales manager 
will ridicule that suggestion. 

He will do this at first, possibly, 
because he does not exactly see 
what he should do with the three 
people. One of these three might 
be nothing more than a clerk or 
a mail-list compiler, one might be 
a traveling field person and the 
third might be the writer of the 
direct-by-mail advertising. In my 
opinion these three people, whose 
aggregate salary might not ex- 
ceed that of one and a half sales- 
men, would infinitely increase the 
business of the remaining thirteen 
salesmen. Their activities would 
be along the lines of some of the 
things mentioned further in this 
article. 


Direct Mail Cooperation 


HIS brings me to one of my 

favorite subjects, namely, co- 
operating with salesmen who are 
calling regularly on trade through 
the aid of direct-by-mail pieces. It 
also brings up the thought that in 
many a sales territory could be 
found thousands of potential cus- 
tomers located in districts where 
it is not profitable to send sales- 
men. Start even one person at 
work doing nothing but scouring 
the territory, re-building the mail- 
ing-list, digging out prospects and 
sending to those prospects some- 
thing in the way of a printed 
message, and you will justify the 
existence of a trade promotion 
department. 


(The conclusion to this article on the 
salesman and the trade promotion depart- 
ment will appear in the February 4 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT.—The Editors.) 


OUR issue of December 24 

strikes me as the best issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT I have read 
during the more than _ sixteen 
months I have been a close fol- 
lower. The first article that in- 
terested me was, “When Sales 
Managers Lend a Hand to the 
Advertising Agency.” 

The coming issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, I am going to look 
forward to with eager anticipa- 
tion, knowing that it is one of the 
most helpful magazines in its 
field —O. A. Hanke, Editor, The 
Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, II. 
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E very 


Executive 


who can profit by in- 
creasing the effec- 
tiveness of sales and 
promotional plans will 
please mail the coupon 
for this epoch-making 


New ‘Boor , 


SEVEN-what are th 


RIEFLY, the seven modern 
uses of motion pictures in 
industry may be stated as: | 
(1) Selling, (2) Advertising, (3) 
Promotion of gogd-will, (4) Re- 
ducing accidents and break- 
age, (5) Reducing factory 
wastes, (6) Affecting cost of 
materials, (7) Molding loyalty 
and efficiency of employees. 
Telling bow all these vital fac- 
tors of industry are promoted 
most profitably through the use of 
motion pictures isa job fora book- 
let—the definite, concise booklet 
offered you here for the asking. 
It explains the complete Bell & 
Howell service that puts your sales 


REGISTERED 


Also used 
for 
showing 
motion 
puctures 
in the 
home 


a 


story over ina flash, standardizes it 
in most effective form for every sakes- 
man, gains audiences and leaves 
them knowing as muchabout your 
products as you know pase 


Every executive has the right 
to expect the unusual in motion 
pictures from Bell & Howell, for 
twenty-one years the biggest name 
in the mechanics of professional 
motion pictures as produced for 
the world’s finest theatres. Let 
this book tell you that story, too. 


Without Charge 


Before you spend a penny ona 
motion picture production for 
your own use we will study your 
promotional problems, suggest 
methods of applying motion 
pictures, outline a complete sales 
scenario, determine minimum 
film footage to do a job, and sub- 
mit original estimate of cost—all 
without charge to you. 


Should you decide to proceed 
we will complete the scenario, 
take your pictures with one of 
our standard $5000 professional 
cameras, edit and print the films 
and reduce them to the handy 16 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1810 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York, Hollywood, London 


Established 1907 


ey? 


millimeter size for showing 
with the compact, light and 
professionally exact Filmo 
Projector. A telling tool in 
the hands of any salesman. 
World famous for its pre- 
cision. You then have a 
standard 35mm. negative 
from which any num- 
ber of prints for theatre 


releasecan be made—or 
reductions tothe handy 
16 mm. Filmo size. 


You want to know it, 
certainly, if there is 
even a chance in a 
thousand for 
profitable use of 
motion pictures in 
your business. Get 
this booklet. It will 
help you decide. 


MAIL THIS 


= 


the 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1810 Larchmont Ave., 


Please mail me, without obligation, your new 
motion picture sales treatise, “Seven Modern 
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Sikeston, Missouri, has its share of chain stores to worry the local merchants. 


Small Town Merchants Feel the 
Chain Store Lash 


ANY retail merchants 
and wholesalers have 
wasted time assuring 
each other that the 

chain stores would never get 
down into the small towns. “The 
small town merchant knows 
his customers personally, and the 
personal element is lacking in 
chains. Hence the chain stores 
will fail in the small towns.” They 
assured each other that the chains 
would stop growing when they 
filled up every good corner loca- 
tion in the larger towns. 

But, as is so often the case, the 
oldtimers were wrong. The chains 
are grabbing up the best loca- 
tions in small towns that many a 
small town merchant and whole- 
saler is suffering from severe 
headaches, the same malady that 
his brothers in the larger cities 
have been suffering from for some 
years. 

On a trip from Chicago to San 
Antonio, in a more or less round- 
about fashion I checked the chain 
stores in the business districts of 
Joliet, Illinois; Bloomington, IIli- 
nois; Edwardsville, Illinois; Cape 
Girardeau, Sikeston, and Port- 
gageville, Missouri; Memphis, 


By A DaRTNELL REPORTER 


Tennessee; and Texarkana and 
Waxahachie, Texas. 

If jobbing sales in any of the 
districts in which these towns are 
located are falling off, check your 
chain store sales, and see if the 
business isn’t slipping away to the 
great chains, which are now in- 
vading the last stamping ground 
of the little independent merchant. 

In Joliet I was not surprised to 
find a number of chains. It is a 
fairly large town, close to Chica- 
go, and naturally one of the first 
spots where the spill-over of 
chains from Chicago would land. 
But it was interesting to make a 


The extent to which 
chain store methods are 
finding lucrative mar- 
kets in hundreds of small 
towns is evident in this 
report made by a mem- 
ber of the Dartnell edi- 
torial staff who checked 
chain development all 
the way from Chicago to 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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check of the two blocks nearest 
the busiest corner in town. This 
corner is at the intersection of 
Chicago and Van Buren streets. 
In two blocks there are these 
chain stores: Walgreen Drugs, 
United Cigars, Newark Shoes, 
Woolworth, two Kresge stores, 
Harvey Brothers Clothiers, W. T. 
Grant & Company, and McLellan 
5c to $1 stores. 

Of course this isn’t the begin- 
ning of the entire list of chain 
stores in Joliet; it is merely a few 
of the leading chains which were 
fortunate enough to obtain space 
in the two busiest blocks in town. 

In Bloomington, Walgreen’s are 
represented with perhaps the fin- 
est drug store in town; a large 
store with a huge soda fountain 
runningits full length. Anexample 
of the business they do, or expect 
to do, is seen in their equipment 
of milk drink mixing devices. 
There were 14 of them strung 
along the back bar of the soda 
fountain in convenient places. 
Perhaps there are independent 
stores in town which have as 
many, but the independent stores 
we visited had an average of two. 

Edwardsville, Illinois, a more 
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‘Printed Salesmanship” Paid in Advance Circulation 
(Exclusive of Newsstand, Single Copy Sales and Requested Samples) 


It Is a Wise Advertiser Who Buys EARLY 


ON A RISING MARKET 


September 1, 1927 Dartnell took over ‘‘Printed Sales- 
manship.’’ At the time of purchase it had 3,500 paid 
subscribers, plus average newsstand sale of 800 copies. 


October 1, 1927, more than 1,000 new subscribers 
were added; 610 out of 840 ‘‘lapsed’’ subscribers had 
renewed; the newsstand circulation restricted to 250 
copies and all free lists abolished. 


December 1, 1927— concentrating on printers of good 
standing—the circulation jumped ahead 500 more, so 
that the total net paid circulation for the December 
issue should exceed 6,000 copies. Gross circulation 
6,500 copies. 


OUR CIRCULATION AIM—By December 1st, 1928, 
7,000 Patd-in-Advance Subscribers among Important 
Printers and their most worth-while customers, an 
encrease of 100% over the September, 1927 figure! 
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or less commonplace town of 5,339 
population has a United Cigar 
store, Woolworth’s, Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Company, Atlan- 
tic & Pacific, Pershall’s Tri-City 
stores, an Illinois chain of gro- 
ceries, Rosenberg’s Department 
Stores, Inc., a small chain of va- 
riety stores with stocks leaning 
towards dry goods, rather than 
towards the cheap novelties and 
junky household goods so often 
found in variety chain stores. We 
were in this town on November 
10. A good bit of evidence show- 
ing why the chain stores have 
things so much their own way 
came to my attention when I saw 
a Hallowe’en window trim hiding 
behind the fly-specked windows of 
an independent grocery store. No 
wonder the chains outsell the type 
of merchant who lets a month 
pass before taking out a timely 
window display, or bothering to 
wash his windows. 

We drove through Cape Girar- 
deau at night, so late that most of 
the street and window lights were 
turned out, but even in this old 
river town we noticed a Penney 
' store, the ubiquitous Woolworth, 
and a chain store whose name we 
didn’t catch as we drove down the 
deserted street. 


Chain Stores in Abundance 


T SIKESTON, Missouri, there 
was a Greener’s Price Right 
store number six, and a Piggly 
Wiggly to worry local merchants. 
At Portgageville, Missouri, there 
was a Kroger Grocery & Baking 
store, and one of Clarence Saun- 
ders’ stores, a sort of piggly-wigg- 
ly affair being promoted by 
Saunders of Piggly-Wiggly, of 
stock market, and of “down-with- 
the-monied-interests” fame. 
Memphis is a veritable play- 
ground for chain stores. Local 
gossip has it that you may buy 
groceries cheaper in Memphis 
than in any other town in the 
country. While it cannot be 
classed as a small town, the chain 
store situation there is so interest- 
ing it is worth a couple of para- 
graphs. There are 61 Piggly- 
Wiggly stores, 25 Clarence Saun- 
ders Corporation stores, 12 Arrow 
Food Stores, Inc., in addition to 
46 of the Mr. Bowers’ stores, one 
of the earliest chains in the South. 


Along Main street, from the 
corner of Adams on down to the 
corner of Beale street, made fa- 
mous by Handy’s and his “Beale 
Street Blues,” there are the fol- 
lowing chain stores: Piggly-Wig- 
gly, Clarence Saunders, Liggett’s 
drug stores, Woolworth’s, Mc- 
Crory’s, S. H. Kress & Company, 
Sarnoff Irving hat stores, United 
cigars, Thompson’s restaurants, 
Monroe hat shops, Dixie shoes, 
W. L. Douglas shoes, Silver’s 10c 
to $1 stores, Triver’s clothes, 
Hanan shoes, McLelland 5c to $1 
stores, Walgreen’s drugs, A. 
Schulte cigars, Kaufman hats, 
Thom McAn shoes, Newark 
shoes, National shirt shops, Fed- 
eral clothing stores, Wormser 
hats, Palmer clothes, Kinney 
shoes, W. T. Grant & Company, 
Brown Hat Company and Hav- 
erty Furniture Company. There 
are two Liggett drug stores, two 
United Cigar stores, two Newark 
shoe stores, two Thompson res- 
taurants, and two Woolworth 
stores. 


A Losing Battle 


OUNTING the organizations 

only, not the number of 
stores, there are thirty-one chain 
store organizations represented in 
seven blocks of the most impor- 
tant retail street in Memphis. 

Off the Main street there are 
other chain stores in Memphis, 
and out in the suburban districts 
and the residential neighborhoods 
of the town the chains reign su- 
preme. The independent grocer 
has a difficult and trying time in 
Memphis. Caught between sev- 
eral of the chains, he is almost 
obliterated when they start a 
price-cutting war and slash prof- 
its to almost nothing. They often 
sell long lists of food products at 
less than wholesale prices. 

The manufacturer who sticks to 
the old line of selling, who de- 
pends on the local wholesaler for 
his business in the Memphis ter- 
ritory, is fighting a losing battle. 
The grocery wholesalers are un- 
able to cope with the chain situa- 
tion, because their customers are 
far less aggressive than the men 
who plan the merchandising 
events for the chains. 

From Memphis I drove to Tex- 
arkana, Texas, part of which city 


is in Arkansas. From the hotel 
corner there were four chain 
stores in full view on Broad 
street, the town’s chief business 
thoroughfare. These four were 
J. C. Penney, Kress, Newark 
shoes and Woolw=rth. There are 
many more chain stores in Tex- 
arkana, but these four were in the 
best locations. 

Clarksville, Texas, is a very 
small town, less than five thou- 
sand, but the chain store oper- 
ators haven’t overlooked it. Here 
on the public square, or plaza, 
was a Duke and Ayres and a 
Perry Brothers Store. Both are 
Texas chain store organizations. 

At Waxahachie, Texas, the 
county seat of Ellis County, once 
famous as the largest cotton pro- 
ducing county on earth, I found, 
again on the square surrounding 
the courthouse a Kress, Wool- 
worth, Duke and Ayres, Piggly- 
Wiggly, Atlantic & Pacific and a 
Hicks Rubber Company store. 
The Hicks Rubber Company is a 
Texas chain of tire stores, with 
branches in towns all the way 
from San Antonio to Texarkana. 


From Credit to Cash 


O REPEAT the number of 
chains in Temple, Austin and 
San Antonio would be dreary re- 
iteration. All three of these towns 
have as many chain stores in pro- 
portion as the other towns listed. 

That the chain stores are thick 
is of course no news, but for many 
years the Southern merchants felt 
secure from the invasion of chain 
stores. “The Southern credit sys- 
tem will keep out the chain 
stores,” many a Southern business 
man has told me. “We only have 
a season of a few months. From 
January to September there is no 
cash in the country, and the chain 
stores sell for cash, hence they 
cannot exist in the small towns of 
the South.” I have heard that 
story over and over again. 

But apparently the chain store 
owners didn’t know about this 
strange condition — this archaic 
method of selling on credit all 
year and collecting only when a 
good cotton crop matures. So 
they went ahead, opened their 
stores, asked for cash, and in ask- 
ing for cash they are getting it — 
great gobs of it, too. 
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Industries in Peterborough are widely diversified, and the city is the center of a large agri- 
cultural and dairying district. 


Dartnell Check-up on Distribution 
of Advertised Products 


With this article we begin a report of the Dartnell 
investigator’s findings in Peterborough, Ontario, 


Canada. 


Grocery products, jewelry and electrical 


goods are reported on here; data on other lines will 
be presented in two articles immediately to follow. 


ISTRIBUTION of a 

group of nationally-ad- 

vertised products has 

been studied in Canada 
by using Peterborough, Ontario, 
as the representative city in that 
province. 

Canadians believe that the aver- 
age American has a badly mistaken 
conception of their country. 
Perhaps it is true that the aver- 
age Yankee does think that Can- 
ada is a large farming country, a 
country largely inhabited by In- 
dians, a country that is cold and 
snowbound a good part of the 
time. But nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. 

Farming is not the leading in- 
dustry of the country. Several 
years ago manufacturing took 
first honors away from the farm 
group. Tourist business ranks 
third among Canada’s industries. 
Mining is looked upon as being 
the most promising source of 


wealth in the Dominion for the 
future. So great has been the 
progress of the mining industry 
that in 1926 it produced 90 per 
cent of the world’s supply of 
nickel, 85 per cent of the asbestos, 
55 per cent of the cobalt, 9 per 
cent of the gold, more than 8 per 
cent of the silver, and about 4 per 
cent of the world’s copper. 

This country, even at sixty 
years of age, is still a very young 
country, and in spite of its great 
area (93,729,665 square miles) 
has, as yet, a relatively small 
population which on June 1, 1926, 
was 9,354,700, and which repre- 
sents only about one-half of one 
per cent of the world’s total. 

A few paragraphs quoted from 
the’ 1927 Dartnell Advertisers’ 
Guide gives some facts about this 
market which the investigator 
further emphasizes in his report 
for Peterborough: 

“Since 1913 no other nation has 
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increased its exports to the same 
extent as the Dominion. Her do- 
mestic exports increased 191.4 per 
cent in value in the period named, 
or nearly twice the rate shown by 
the United States. 

“The per capita trade of the 
United States increased in the 13 
vears from $18.10 to $35.85. Can- 
ada’s per capita trade grew from 
$57.95 to $135.73. With less than 
one-twelfth of the population of 
the United States, Canada does 
more than one-fourth as much 
trade. 

“With such rapid growth in 
every direction, it is not surpris- 
ing that the character of the Ca- 
nadian market alters so quickly. 
In character it is becoming more 
national, more independent of 
every other country and more 
prone to develop along its own 
lines. Upon the action of the 
United States manufacturers dur- 
ing the next few years depends 
much of the future trade of the 
United States and the Dominion.” 

Peterborough is an active in- 
dustrial and agricultural center. 
The Dominion census for 1921 
gives Peterborough a population 
of 20,944, while the 1927 census 
estimates place it at 26,000. This 
is the population within the city 
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Distribution of Seventy-eight Grocery Products in 
Peterborough, Canada 


ing population. Toronto, eighty- 
five miles to the west, is the larg- 
est city close by. This makes 
Peterborough the retail shopping 
‘center for a large area. 

Manufacturing is the largest 
contributor to the city’s wealth. 
An analysis of the leading fac- 
tories brings out what some 
American manufacturers are do- 
ing to gain the trade of the Do- 
minion. ‘The capital invested in 
industries in Peterborough is 
$22,037,123 and the value of the 
products $30,310,043. No figures 
are available as to just what per- 
centage of this amount is Ameri- 
can capital, but by looking at the 
organizations a fair idea can be 
gained. 

The leading plant is that of the 
Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany which is affiliated with the 
General Electric Company in the 
States. One of the largest plants 
of the Quaker Oats Company is 
also located here; the De Laval 
Company has the largest plant of 
its kind in the British Empire; 
the Raybestos Company; the 
Western Clock Company; the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Pa- 
per Company ; the Canadian Alad- 
din Company, whose main plant 
is located in Bay City, Michigan ; 
the Vermont Marble Company ; 
the Canadian Sealright Company, 


in Fulton, New York, and the 
Canadian Packing Company, 
which is the Canadian branch of 
the Allied Packing Company. Al- 
though these are probably the 
largest and most important indus- 
tries in Peterborough, there are 
many others. The ones men- 
tioned, however, constitute the 
greatest percentage of the capital 
invested and the main source of 
revenue for the people in the city. 

As seen from this list of com- 
panies, the industries in Peterbor- 
ough are widely diversified. They 
include cereal products, electrical 
machinery and appliances, woollen 
goods, carpets, yarns, mill, mining, 
hydraulic and pulp machinery, ag- 
ricultural implements, locks and 
builders’ hardware, harness and 
saddlery, boots and shoes, gaso- 
line yachts, skiffs and canoes, 
clocks and watches, toys, confec- 
tionery, mattresses and other 
various lines. 

In addition, Peterborough is the 
center of a large agricultural and 
dairying district. It is the last 
large city entered before thou- 
sands of tourists reach one of the 
best vacation lands on the Conti- 
nent. During the summer this 
provides a large business for the 
merchants in the city. 

Seventy-eight stores were 
checked in Peterborough for the 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Distribution Distribution Distribution 
Product (73 Stores) Product (73 Stores) Product (73 Stores) 
Arbuckle’s Coffee . Bs 0 Edgemont Crackers Planter’s Peanuts 65.8 
Armour’s Products. -.00.c.::cccecccoo0- 4.1 Fels Naptha Soap..... eee Post Bran Flakes..... SoU cpa eects ye 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 87.7 Fleischmann’s Yeast. ............. RONNIE os ke 
Baker’s Cocoa ....... cemcnnrenr | | SGT ES etained eee peaeeayicch i Postum i 79.5 
Beech Nut Peanut Butter... 27.4 French’s Mustard . Quaker Breakfast FO0dS.....0..::ccc:cccssesceeeeio 100.0 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise...... 53.4 Grape Nuts ..... esi ees ‘ R&R Boned Chicken 0 
Bon Ami 94.5 Heinz Products ...... 3 Rumford Baking Powde r....000:..c:cccco0oen 0 = 
Borden’s Milk ............ 5 94.5 BND 6 Sees escecesen P Sani-Flush 86.3 = 
Bovril Consomme ...............0... Se © TP octet spesccsrccrencvieierns nate 39.7 Seal Brand Coffee & Tea... 38.4 = 
Brillo 12.3. Karo Corn Syrups... 0 Shredded Wheat. ........... 00.0 = 
Calumet Baking Powdev.... cee ar Knox Gelatine 82.2 Snider's Tomato Products... Se = 
Campbell Soups .iccccccccsccccescssne: sssssssey MOOD Kraft Cheese since ae RN icdircscecc enscrers ecpenttren carcanmrcceenis 0 = 
ee Hecsiacnliows au 28.8 La France Soaps and Powders... 4.1 S O S Cleaners... ares inition 57.5 = 
Canada D fA 52.1 Larvex. ..... LORI a Sie DEE 3 0 Sunbrite Cleanser .......... et 0 = 
Carnation ilk 84.9 Libby’s Products cco ee 86.3 Sunkist Oranges & Lemons .. 98.6 = 
LT SR SSE Seas. ete Pee ters cele 86.3 Lux 100.0 Sunshine Biscuits ............. datshadun sneds 0 
Chipao. ............ 95.9 Maxwell House Coffee... cece 42.5 Swans Down Cake Flour... 57.5 = 
Colman’s Mustard 5.5 Mazola 50.7 $ in 1 Of 15.1 : 
Cream of Wheat 75.3 Minute Tapioca 23.3 Thompson’s Malted Milk Ress See 0 = 
Crisco ........ 64.4 Monarch Brand Products -0 20 Mule Team Borax....ccccccccccccoccoon 0 = 
Del Monte ‘Products 60.3 Morton’s Salt 2:7 Underwood Deviled Ham... 2.7 = 
Diamond Crystal Salt 32.9 Muffets. ............ eras bsssiccssiascnsicecace, SU Uneeda Biscuits ...... at = 
Dr. Price’s Extracts 0 Old Dutch Cleanser.............. Ee eee skeet ke 98.6 Welch’s Grapejuice 37.0 : 
Dona Castile Soap... 0 yay epee esas wu 20.6 Wesson Oil 0 
Drano : 28.8 P & G Soap ane ts Re, 98.6 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing... ss 0 EE ae sik elas Soetenct tee 90.4 oe 
Duz Soap Producte........................ 1.4 PeRie TORO Re. cacekicaccn ccc 0 nes 44.7 
POUT ULL LLL =4 
limits and not the potential trad- the parent company of which is list of grocery products. Of this 


number, seventy-three were gro- 
cery stores exclusively and five 
were fruit stores which also car- 
ried a fair line of grocery prod- 
ucts. This number is not all that 
the city has, but the few omitted 
were extremely small with small 
stocks, and were poorly kept. On 
the whole the stores were good, 
the stores in the main shopping 
district being better than were 
found in three of the other cities 
used in this survey. This may 
have been because most of them 
were chain stores and groceterias. 
Outlying stores are the same type 
as will be found in any American 
city. They are small, very well 
kept, windows only trimmed oc- 
casionally and also have a large 
number of charge accounts; they 
serve as neighborhood and con- 
venience stores. 

The chain store organizations 
have several of their stores in the 
outlying neighborhoods and in 
every case they dominate the 
business, as they follow the same 
policies as the downtown stores 
and carry the same stocks. Out 
of the seventy-three exclusive 
grocery stores checked, seventeen 
were chain stores and two others 
were under the same local man- 
agement. Eleven more were Red 


and White stores operating with 
the help of the local jobber. These 
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You can now ‘Talk 
from (Coast to coast for only $9 
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4.00 
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CC An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


On DercEMBER I, 1927, telephone rates on calls 
to points 390 miles or more away were again 
substantially reduced. The day station to 
Station rate from coast to coast is now only 
$9. Other typical station to station day rates 
are: Baltimore to Los Angeles, $8.25. Seattle 
to Chicago, $6.50. Denver to New York, $6.00. 
Atlanta to San Francisco, $7.75. Cleveland to 
Omaha, $3.25. Minneapolis to St. Louis, $2.30. 
Night rates—less. 


The greater the distance, the greater the sav- 
ing by these new rates—in long trips, 
time and expense. 


Saysa large fruit, vegetableand produce house, 
‘All of our buying is done by Long Distance.”’ 

An automobile manufacturer, “‘It reduces 
distance to nothing, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to talk with our dealers . 
though they were at the plant.”’ 

A large paper company, ‘‘Telephone selling 
has become a necessity. Hours are saved this 
way. Selling cost reduced.”’ 

What distant call now would make a needed 
appointment, close a pending purchase or 
make a sale? Calling by number takes less 
time. . . . . . . Number, please? 
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Distribution of 
Jewelry Products 


= Per Cent 

= Distribution 
= Product (5 Stores) 

= Alvin Silver ................... 0 
= Ansonia Clocks aA ities) SED 
= Benrus Watches ? sciceplanteanesGauateane 0 
= Bulova Watches ..... Feb ae cece 0= 
= Community Plate .. siclsiceacmacney SD = 
= Conklin Pens ............. S scainssnetiaeec bone 0 
= Deltah Pearls ii a a ne 
= Dueber Hampden ISLE hat 0 
Ie eI NNN i ce acres costae ccccactsormensio 100.0 
= Filmo Cameras Cereal es 0= 
= Gilbert Clocks. ........................ saat .- 40.0 
= Greer Watches -.c.ccccccccocessssccscssesemeeeene ee 
= Hamilton Watches 40.0 
MPIC NING ci sceesctcnisiie, 


Howard Watches .. 
= Tengersoll Weoatheess --nrncceseecccecsosessescsscorssore 
International Stevi ..c.ccccceccccssscscscesscsssceee 
= Kodaks 
Kum-a-part Cuff Buttone............................. 
La Tausca Pearls 
New Haven Clocks.............:.:cccc.00 dase 1 
Orange Blossom Wedding and En- 
gagement Rings 
TR a dl... ee eee enna Rae 
Wm. Rogers Silverplate.........cccccccccccccccecee 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Sheaffer Pens. ............. 
Simmons Chains eos 
Se NEN 
nn ae | oe eee 
Wahl Pens, Pencils... 

Wallace Silverplate ............ 
Waltham Watches 

Waterman Pens ....... 
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stores advertise as a unit and have 
a cooperative delivery service. 

The T. Eaton Company of To- 
ronto has an office on the main 
street of Peterborough where 
they have several clerks to take 
the orders as they come in. This 
organization is one of the largest 
mail-order houses in Canada. A 
full line of merchandise is listed 
by them and affects all lines of 
retailing in the city. One-day 
service is given from Toronto, and 
this, coupled with low prices, is 
an inducement to customers to 
buy out of the city. 

Campbell’s soups, Fels Naphtha 
soap, Lux, Quaker breakfast foods 
and Shredded Wheat were the 
only grocery products to reach 
100 per cent distribution in the 
seventy-three grocery stores. A 
good line of Quaker breakfast 
foods was carried in all of the 
stores, probably because a Quaker 
factory is located in the city. This 
product was the only one to reach 
100 per cent distribution when all 
of the stores were considered. A 
noticeable fact in this group of 
products, not shown in any of the 
previous surveys, is that the dis- 
tribution is either very high or 


very low. Manufacturers who 
have their plants located in Can- 
ada have good distribution, while 
the distribution of those who must 
send their products in and pay 
duty on them is poor. 

The percentage of distribution 
figure for the entire group of 
stores is 43.7 per cent and for the 
grocery stores exclusively, 44.7 
per cent. Seventy-eight products 
were checked and the average 
number handled by all of them 
was 34.8. Exclusive of the five 
fruit stores it was 35.9. These 
figures are a little lower than 
those for any American city 
checked, but considering the fact 
that the factory must be located 
in the Dominion, or the product 
imported, it is fairly high. 


Jewelry Products 


The group of stores selling 
jewelry products probably resem- 
bles American stores more closely 
than does any other type. Only 
five jewelry stores were found in 
Peterborough. The department 
stores did not have large jewelry 
departments and the stock they 
did carry was largely novelty 
jewelry. All of the stores were 
good and carried a complete line 
of merchandise. The bulk of this 
buying is done in Toronto and 
Montreal where the larger jew- 
elry wholesalers are located. Reg- 
ular advertising is done in the lo- 
cal paper by all of these stores. 
They find that the dealer helps 
sent out by manufacturers are 
helpful and use all they can in 
trimming their windows and 
stores. The common objection is 
that the material is too large and, 
when placed in the windows, hides 
the merchandise. 

Nine products reached 100 per 
cent distribution in the jewelry 
stores. Among these were Com- 
munity Plate, Elgin and Wal- 
tham watches, New Haven clocks, 
Westclox and Waterman pens. 
Ten products were not found in 
any of the stores. As was the 
case in grocery products, the dis- 
tribution was either very high or 
very low. The percentage of dis- 
tribution figure for this group of 
stores was 53.1 per cent and the 
average number of products 
handled by them was 18.6. This 
is higher than in the first three 


cities checked because a few prod- 
ucts were added to the list. If 
these are deducted, the distribu- 
tion would still compare favor- 
ably with that of American cities. 


Electrical Goods 


There were not many electrical 
goods stores in Peterborough in 
comparison to its size. Four 
stores were checked for this line. 
Three were electrical stores ex- 
clusively and one was the electri- 
cal department in the largest 
department store. All of these 
stores were well equipped and 
stocked. One was a wholesaler 
who also operated a retail store. 
In all cases they had a product 
for which they had the exclusive 
agency and this was stressed in 
their selling efforts. 

No one product reached 100 
per cent distribution in this group. 
Benjamin Electric products and 
Hotpoint products were both sold 
in three of the four stores while 
Adjusto lights and General Elec- 
tric toasters were handled in two 
of the stores. Ten of the twenty- 
one products checked had no dis- 
tribution. 

The percentage of distribution 
figure for these products was 20.2 
per cent and the average number 
of products handled in all of the 
stores was 4.3. 

What the investigator found in 
the hardware, radio and automo- 
tive equipment field in Peterbor- 
ough will be reported in the next 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Distribution of © 
Electrical Goods | 


Per Cent 
Distribution 

Product (4 Stores) 
Pook ile O) 3 1 ace 50.0 


Aladdin Lamps ...... , 
Almco Lamps : 
Benjamin Electric Productze......................... 
Bright Star Flashlightse................. 

OE Fs A i” ee 
Delta Electric Lanterns... 
Dim-a-Lite 
BRAN Nee 0 ITB wicca ciecincsccsscnecnsctcncsonsscassnee 
Eveready Flashlights, Batteries............. 
GOSTAY “WABICTE oirissnsisicccsccessccessstsessssssecssvees 
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General Electric Toasters. 50 
PRON COON nice giacsicscstccieccarnttntncrcrtonte 25. 
Hotpoint Products ......................... 75 


Paulding Sockets. ..................... 
Premier Sweepers 
Rotarex Washers 
Simplex Irons 
Sunbeam Irons 
Thor Washers & Tromersc..ccccsccccococscossscssssseee 
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Easy to/ buy good envelopes now 


—even jor the novice 


oo envelopes used to be like buying paintings 

—not a job for the novice. No more, though. 
Now you can order envelopes by name, and know 

what you're going to get, and what you may expect 


. A from them. 
i Name — Box — Watermark — Guarantee 
ITS Columbian USE White Wove Envelopes are made 
; by the world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes. They 
- LJ e ° e ege 
. WY = come in a different, attractive, non-soiling box—one 
t The watermark appears in every 


pee os you'll know among a thousand. 

They’re watermarked, too—with the makers’ initials, 
USE. You can tell them anywhere, even out of the 
box and banding. 

And every box carries a printed guarantee of satis- 
faction. If a defective lot should get by the factory 
inspection, the dealer you bought them from will ex- 


Wn 


WH 


This attractive box with the USE 


dian iie a en change them without quibble or question. 


show dust in your stock 


Remember the Name 


ATTIC LU LLL LLL LLL 


) 
| Tune co vo Note the name—Columbian USE White Wove. 
“USES When you need a new supply, get them through your 
) : —— printer or stationer. If he does not stock them, write us. 
b —— UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
() : The guarantee protects your cus- , The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
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With fourteen manufacturing divistons covering the country 
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Kellogg 
Finds a New 
Role for 
Will Rogers 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


ILL ROGERS’ pic- 

ture is appearing in 

the advertisements 

again. This time it is 
in company with packages of 
Kellogg’s “Pep.” 

Even to the casual observer of 
advertising, Will Rogers is no 
novelty. His likeness accompa- 
nied Bull Durham _ advertise- 
ments, among others, for many 
months. His writings, syndicated 
in many newspapers, press- 
agented the new Ford. His voice, 
broadcast into millions of radio 
receiving sets, introduced the 
new Dodge. He has become al- 
most an advertising 
himself. 


The Advertising of “Pep” 


When the Kellogg Company 
makes use of his picture to adver- 
tise the breakfast food “Pep,” 
then, it may be taken only to 
mean that the genial Will has 
lent his name and his popularity 
to the advertisers of another 
product purely on their own face 
value. It may be assumed, on 
the surface, that because he hap- 
pens to be in the public eye he 
was selected on his ability to 
draw attention to any product he 
endorses, regardless of what that 
product might be. That is the 
attitude taken by most advertisers 
who make a practice of inducing 
prominent persons to testify in 
their behalves, and this particular 
case might be regarded as no 
exception. 

As a matter of fact, however, it 
is apparently a radical exception. 
Under the Kellogg Company’s 


plan Will Rogers’ testimonial, if 
it may be called a testimonial in 
the strict sense of the word, is 


medium in. 


only one incidental part of a cam- 
paign which seems to depend 
upon three other factors for its 
success. From all appearances 
it is a plan which provides a four- 
way tie-up, all inter-related, and 
without the active cooperation of 
each of the four interests, the 
campaign is a failure. But it is 
worked out in such a way that 
the probability of failure is slight. 

Some months ago wide interest 
was aroused over a poster pre- 
pared by the Kellogg Company 
in cooperation with the producers 
of Del Monte canned goods. In 
this poster Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flakes were pictured served with 
Del Monte peaches. Both the 
Kellogg package and the Del 
Monte can were reproduced, with 
the copy suggesting that one 
product tastes exceptionally good 
when eaten with the other prod- 
uct. The idea must have proven 
beneficial, because the Kellogg 
Company is extending it to the 
advertising of other products in 
its line, with certain necessary 
alterations. The current “Pep” 
campaign is one of the _ out- 
growths. Another is the Califor- 
nia Prune Growers’ cooperation 


in Kellogg’s Bran advertisements. 

“Pep” is primarily a_ poster 
campaign, appearing on 24-sheet 
boards, on store windows, on the 
sides of buildings, on car cards 
and other points of vantage, in a 
variety of sizes. Across the top 
are the words, “Will Rogers says: 
‘Congress needs PEP.’” In the 
background, to give atmosphere, 
is the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, flanked on one side 
by the gentleman’s picture and on 
the other by a package and bowl 
of “Pep.” 

That much might be expected 
in any advertisement of the testi- 
monial character. But across the 
bottom is lettered a message 
which gives an intimation that 
this is more than a common type 
of testimonial advertisement. It 
urges readers to “See him in ‘A 
Texas Steer,” a moving picture 
production running in_ theaters 
over the country at the time when 
the posters first came out. The 
campaign would be unusual if 
that were all the relation that ex- 
isted between the copy and a 
timely news event. People in any 
city would be more likely to no- 
tice an advertisement featuring 


ROGERS says: 


‘Congress needs 
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MORE THAN 


195,000 


DAILY 


‘‘Greatest Salesman in the West’’ 


MORE THAN | 


425,000 | 
} 


SUNDAY 


5c DAILY 


JANUARY 21, 1928 


10c SUNDAY 


UNPRECEDENTED BUYING IN AMERICA’S 
Sth GREATEST MARKET FORESHADOWED 


1928 LOOMS LIKE A 


CROESUS IN SO. CAL. |Z 


ISS Prosperity has renewed her con- 
tract to maintain headquarters in 
Los Angeles! 

That is the cheerful advice emanating 
from a hundred points as 1927 bids a 
graceful adieu and announces the arrival 
of an even brighter year. 

From her soil alone during 1927 Cal- 
ifornia has taken well over a billion dol- 
lars in agricultural and mineral wealth 
that will be spent in 1928. And Los Angeles 
continued to uphold a long-time record as 
richest agricultural county in America. 


Payrolls Up 118% 


TARTING 1928 in a fittingly proper- 

ous manner, there are 723,327 more 
people in Los Angeles this January, than 
were here in 1920! That is an increase 
of 125 per cent, and a greater growth than 
any other city in America during the same 
period, Chicago being second with an in- 
crease of 346,300. 

Industrial payrolls are 118 per cent larger in 
Los Angeles now, than in 1914; last year’s 
citrus crop broke all records with a valuation 
of $120,000,000; building permits soar to such 
heights as to top all American cities but Chicago 
and New York, and aggregate a larger sum 
than the 60 Pacific Coast Cities combined, which 
report to S. W. Straus & Co. 

General Motors announces definite plans 
for a huge factory in Los Angeles; so do 
Firestone, Ford, Goodrich and the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 


Sunshine and Sales! 


peg clearings establish a new top! 
It's NINE AND A QUARTER BIL- 
LION for the fiscal year, or 5.68 per cent 
over the previous like period, and STILL 
GOING UP! Such clearings indicate a 
purchasing activity among the masses of 
approximately $1,100 for every man, woman 
and child in the Los Angeles clearing- 
house zone! 

The sun beaming down upon Los Angeles, 
fifth greatest American Market, on New 
Year’s Day, is as good an omen this year, 
as it has always been in the past. Sales- 
managers charged with the responsibility 
of getting more sales with a meritorious 
product to sell, regardless of price, can’t 
find a better place to express themselves 
than in Los Angeles and Southern’ Cal- 
ifornia. 

The Examiner will be glad to explain 
the part it can play in the picture if you 
make your desires known. 

Just a Bouquet 
KIP this, if you want to: it’s just a 
little bouquet from W. E. Darden, dis- 
trict manager of E. T. Cunningham, Inc., 
radio tube manufacturers: 


ba + we wish it were possible for us 


to receive the same cooperation from all 
the newspapers carrying our copy, and 
you may be sure that the good will 
created by you for your paper thru this 
work will be of benefit to you as well as 
ourselves.” 
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Tuts is the promenoir of the newly dedicated $3,500,000 United Artists Theatre in Los Angeles. 
It is about a block and a half from The Examiner Building, and is one of the three most 


magnificent showhouses in America, ranking next to Roxy’s and the new Paramount in New 
York City. 


If It Goes Into the Garden, This Will Help You Sell It! 


Bi ipiiy million garden lovers packed into 
one compact selling territory! Can you 
beat that for an opportunity for nursery and 
seed men doing business on a national, or 
even a sectional scale? Yet that’s just what 
Los Angeles County may be said to repre- 
sent, inasmuch as virtually everybody here 
has a garden, and Nature is kind enough 
to make it possible to have green and 
growing things in one’s yard all the year 
’round. 

“California Gardening,’ a new depart- 
ment of The Sunday Examiner, offers an 


entry into the buying minds of most of 
these people. Its circulation is well over 
425,000, and 99% of the home-owners we 
interviewed before inaugurating “California 
Gardening,” were warmly enthusiastic in 
their declaration that they would be might- 
ily interested in following it. 

“California Gardening” is expected to 
help solve the problems of amateur garden- 
ers constantly faced with far different grow- 
ing conditions in Los Angeles than those 
presented in gardening publication edited in 
the East. 


This Type of Service Always Available 


MAY newspapers aided the Finley M. 
Greene Advertising Agency of Buffalo, 
New York, in obtaining market and dealer 
data on behalf of their client, the Kondon 


Manufacturing Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn. But, writes Mr. Greene: 
“This is by far the best and most complete 
received so far from any newspaper. We want 
to compliment you on it and thank you.” 
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Will Rogers if one of his pictures 
was appearing, at the moment, at 
a local theater. 

But while the tie-up between 
the advertisement and the moving 
picture is useful in drawing atten- 
tion to the poster, according to in- 
formation from retailers, it is still 
more important in distributing it. 
That is where the campaign 
stands out as unique. Here is the 
way the plan operates: 

Before preparing the original 
copy the Kellogg Company col- 
laborated with Sam FE. Rork, pro- 
ducer of “A Texas Steer,” to fea- 
ture the show on posters all over 
the country with Will Rogers, the 
star of the picture, as the central 
figure. Evidently, because of the 
wide-spread publicity it would 
give Mr. Rork even went so far 
as to run a two-page spread in 
Variety, the trade paper of the 
theatrical world, urging exhibitors 
to book “A Texas Steer” on the 
strength of the $800,000 the Kel- 


logg Company was spending to 
promote it. 

In his spread in Variety Mr. 
Rork said, in screaming type: 
“Free! $800,000 worth of adver- 
tising. No cost to you, direct or 
indirect!” Then he went on to 
explain how 6,000 24-sheet pos- 
ters would blanket the country 
for one month, how thousands of 
full-color thin sheet posters with 
similar copy would be displayed 
in every grocery store window in 
the country preceding and simul- 
taneous with showings of First 
National Pictures’ production, “A 
Texas Steer,” and how thousands 
of dollars worth of local newspa- 
per advertising would carry the 
Will Rogers copy, including full- 
page ads to introduce each en- 
gagement of the picture. 

Yes, the producers fell in with 
the plan most heartily, if Mr. 
Rork’s message to exhibitors was 
any indication. But the Kellogg 

(Continued on page 161) 


Why I See the Purchasing 
Agent First 


(Continued from page 120) 


400,000 blocks, they found a num- 
ber of them cracked, worm eaten, 
and partly rotten, as might have 
been expected, and placed a claim 
with us for $1,500. Our contract 
specified only that the blocks 
should be in good condition at 
time of delivery, but I examined 
these two-year-old blocks, saw 
that the company had no legal or 
moral right to collect any claim 
whatever — then allowed the full 
claim. The whole deal had cost 
us about $5,500, but we made no 
complaint whatever. 

“Time passed, another purchas- 
ing agent was employed by that 
company, and a competitor was 
about to cut in on our business. 
Then for the first time I took my 
file and showed that company 
just what I had done for them 
and suggested that they might at 
least show a little appreciation. 

“That company’s business with 
us has since been worth over a 
million dollars to us and we still 
hold it. 


“Quality and service both being 
satisfactory, it is still useless to 
try to sell to the automobile indus- 
try unless the price is absolutely 
rock-bottom. The industry has 
been able to make the strides it 
has largely because of its ability 
to reduce prices at the very time 
it is improving quality and the 
purchasing agents know what 
goes into prices, as well as what 
competitive prices are. We have 
cut out the lumber retailer, whole- 
saler, and broker and gone clear 
back to the standing timber in 
order to reduce our costs to the 
minimum. Only one profit stands 
between our customers and the 
virgin timber and that profit is 
our own. By doing so, we have 
actually reduced our costs to a 
point where we now sell our prod- 
uct for 20 per cent less than it 
used to cost us and still we make 
as much profit as before.” 

Mr. Evans believes that modern 
selling requires specializing. He 
emphasizes the point that the 


salesman must know more about 
his product than the man to whom 
he sells and in order to acquire 
this special knowledge, he _ be- 
lieves, the salesman must devote 
his time, study, thought, and ef- 
fort to a single product. He was 
an exceptionally good salesman 
before he thought of auto-loading 
devices and he recites many in- 
teresting examples of how special 
study and research enable him to 
succeed in selling different prod- 
ucts. 


Salesmen Who Are Specialists 


3ecause of this belief, he has 
eight or more salesmen calling on 
exactly the same customers to sell 
his different products, all of which 
are auto loading devices. There 
are eight principal products: 
blocks, metal hold-downs and 
small metal parts such as foot 
plates and straps, decking, export 
boxes, devices for holding export 
boxes on flat cars, lumber for 
making boxes, cut up lumber for 
making box shooks, and a differ- 
ent salesman is employed to sell 
each product. 

“Sometimes the purchasing 
agents want to know why we 
have so many salesmen calling on 
them,” Mr. Evans said. “They 
want to know why one or two 
can’t sell all our products and 
thus save them a great deal of 
time. If they insist, | comply with 
their request, but it isn’t long be- 
fore some special problem arises 
and the salesman who is a spe- 
cialist on one product alone has 
to call in another who is a spe- 
cialist on the particular product 
involved and pretty soon we are 
right back to my plan of having 
salesmen who are specialists sell 
only the product on which they 
have specialized. This is unique, 
I believe, but we have found it 
highly satisfactory and we much 
prefer it unless our customers ob- 
ject too strenuously.” 

The layman immediately jumps 
to the conclusion that, after all, 
loading devices are standardized, 
the engineering problems involved 
have all been solved, and any in- 
telligent salesman should be able 
to sell the entire line without dif- 
ficulty. But Mr. Evans probably 
knows more about loading auto- 
mobiles than any other man and 
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he knows that new problems are 
continually cropping up to de- 
mand the best skill and training 
available. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves that the same principle ap- 
plies to selling anything. 

“When I was just a lad,” he 
related, by way of illustration, “I 
was working in a grocery store. 
My employer got stuck on two 
carloads of canned clam juice and 
sent another boy and me out to 
sell it to smaller grocers. He gave 
each of us a week in which to sell 
a carload, but we just couldn’t 
dispose of that clam juice. Then 
I happened to be studying the 
label on one of the cans and no- 
ticed that the clam juice was ster- 
ilized. That was a talking point 
that I had overlooked and it en- 
abled me to sell a couple of cases. 
Further study revealed that the 
juice was from cultivated clams 
and I wondered just what difference 
there was between cultivated and 
uncultivated clams and whether 
the juice of one was better than 
that of the other and if so why, 
and so on. That led me to the 
library, where I proceeded to 
learn all I could about clams and 
clam juice. When I got through 
with that research, I went out 
and sold both carloads in two 
days’ time! 


Basic Selling Principles 


“Before I went to the library, I 
was trying to sell that product on 
just one basis — that of price. We 
were stuck with two carloads of 
clam juice and we were willing to 
sell it below the market price. 
But that didn’t sell it and it will 
not sell other things successfully. 
I became a specialist on clam 
juice for the time being and when 
I did, I guess I set a record for 
selling the product! Eversincethen 
I have always made a practice 
of learning everything possible 
about the product I was sell- 
ing and I believe that any sales- 
man must do the same if he is to 
be more than moderately success- 
ful.” 

Asked whether he had not made 
some mistakes in his early expe- 
rience in selling to the automobile 
industry against which he might 
warn others, Mr. Evans said he 
had made one that taught him a 
lesson. 


“From the first,” he said, “I 
was interested in the engineering 
features of auto loading and I 
naturally found the engineers and 
traffic men more companionable 
than the purchasing agents. Not 
only that, but when I would go to 
a purchasing agent and try to in- 
terest him in loading blocks, he 
would say: ‘Why we don’t buy 
anything like that. We just buy 
lumber and the loading crew 
make their own blocks and boxes. 
You'll have to talk to the foreman 
of.the loading gang if you want 
to sell lumber.’ So I talked with 
the loading foremen and found 
that each one had a method of 
loading all his own and didn’t 
appreciate having an_ outsider 
come along and tell him of a bet- 
ter way of doing it. 


Dodge the Back Door 


“But I kept working with the 
engineers and traffic men and fi- 
nally they began to take an in- 
terest in my proposition. Then 
one day the superintendent of one 
plant told the traffic man to take 
me up to the purchasing agent’s 
office and tell him to give me an 
order for 100,000 blocks. 

“The traffic man took me in, 
introduced me to the purchasing 
agent, and told him that the su- 
perintendent had said for him to 
give me an order for 100,000 
blocks. The purchasing agent told 
me to take a seat out in the wait- 
ing room and he let me cool my 
heels there for about two hours. 
Then he called me in and asked 
me what I meant by going to the 
superintendent for an order. ‘T’ll 
tell you frankly,’ he said, ‘if I can 
get these blocks anywhere else, 
you don’t get the order.’ 

“That taught me to keep away 
from the back door in selling to 
the automobile industry. I know 
a great deal has been said and 
written in favor of the back door 
route in selling many industries, 
but it does not work in this field. 
The purchasing agents are very 
jealous of their prerogatives, and 
for goodreasons. Graftand bribery 
never could have been abolished 
without centering all purchases 
in a purchasing department, 
as has been done. Neither 


could quality, service, and price 
have been brought to the point 


they have without employing men 
who are scientific buyers. 

“So I say, keep away from the 
back door in selling to the auto- 
mobile industry. If your product 
should have the approval and 
recommendation of the engineers 
or traffic men or production men 
or the office manager or anyone 
else, no matter; go to the pur- 
chasing agent first and get his 
permission to present it to the 
head of the department in which 
it will be used. Otherwise, you 
may not get the order, even 
though you do get the reeommen- 
dation of the department head.” 


Carl Redes Joins 


General Electric 


ARL M. RANDEL, §sales 

manager of the P. A. Geier 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned after twenty years to be- 
come identified with General 
Electric Refrigeration, where he 
will have complete charge of the 
General Electric Refrigeration de- 
partment. He will work with 
Judson C. Burns of Philadelphia, 
who has the General Electric 
franchise in that city and nine 
counties, and who operates the 
main store in twenty-five neigh- 
borhood branches. Mr. Randel 
was president of the Cleveland 
Sales Managers’ Club last year. 


Battery Account for 


Buchen Agency 


HE Buchen Company, Chi- 

cago advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct the ad- 
vertising and selling of the Mara- 
thon Battery Company, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, manufacturer of radio 
and flashlight batteries. Adver- 
tising will be in charge of D. E. 
Wyre, general sales manager of 
the agency. Farm papers, trade 
papers, and newspapers have been 
used in the past. 


At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation held 
recently, the quarterly dividend 
of 20 cents, or at. the rate of 80 
cents per share per annum, was 
declared payable January 30 to 
the stockholders. 
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Washington Calls 
Jobber Conference 


CALL for a national whole- 

salers’ conference, to be 
held at Washington, February 14 
and 15, for the purpose of deter- 
mining what part wholesaling 
plays in the changing economy of 
distribution, was issued January 
8 by the Department of Domestic 
Distribution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The meeting will bring togeth- 
er outstanding business men in 
the wholesale field, representa- 
tives of all the more important 
trades and economists to discuss 
problems affecting wholesaling 
and to map out a general program 
for the improvement of conditions 
in this branch of distribution. 

W. M. G. Howse, president of 
the Johnston and Larimer Dry 
Goods Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
president of the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association, and 
chairman of the Committee on 
Domestic Distribution of the Na- 
tional Chamber, will act as chair- 
man of the conference. 

In a statement of the purposes 
of the conference, the chairman 
describes wholesaling as a dark 
spot in distribution. 

“There is uncertainty concern- 
ing the exact situation in the 
wholesale field at this time,” he 
says, “and there is even greater 
uncertainty as to what develop- 
ments may be expected. It is evi- 
dent that wholesaling in many 
lines is profoundly disturbed. 

“During the last ten years the 
wholesale situation has been deep- 
ly affected by many develop- 
ments —increased production, 
chain store growth, mail order 
houses, department store sales, 
direct selling. These forces have 
reacted differently upon different 
sections of wholesale trade. 

“The purpose of a conference 
of wholesalers will be to arrive at 
such facts as the costs of whole- 
saling as a means for determin- 
ing profitable trading areas; eco- 
nomic minimum of _ profitable 
orders; distribution costs of dif- 
ferent lines; methods of promot- 
ing the adoption of uniform classi- 
fication of accounts within each 
wholesale trade in order to facili- 
tate cost comparisons.” 
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Campaigns that Might Be Launched 


in 


translated into terms of more and 
better work per man. I will help 
you sell the idea to your men 
provided you see the point and 
make it easy for your men to buy 
glasses, if they need them. Brief- 
ly, my proposition is this: Assign 
space in your plant to the Star 
Optical Company to be used as 
an examination room. Our com- 
pany will supply posters and stuf- 
fers to be put in payroll envel- 
opes, as educational steps toward 
selling to your wage earners the 
idea of better eyesight. A Star 
Company expert will come to 
your plant and occupy the test- 
ing room for a sufficient length of 
time to properly examine the eyes 
of your workers. He will set up 
his own apparatus, and the men 
can be examined in squads, ar- 
ranged by you in a manner that 
will not interfere with production. 
You, as a company, will pay a cer- 
tain percentage of the cost of any 
glasses that may be specified ; the 
men to pay the balance. Fur- 
thermore, I will establish a spe- 
cial industrial quantity rate.” 


The Educational Work 


“T can’t compel our workmen to 
wear glasses like safety goggles,” 
says the general manager. 

“You don’t have to,” replies 
Mr. Johnston. “Leave the educa- 
tional work to us. Establish on 
your books an optical fund and 
arrange to collect from each 
workman his share of the cost, 
either in lump sum or by payroll 
deduction. We will bill you di- 
rect, rather than your men. The 
slight loss of interest on uncol 
lected money due you from work- 
men will be many times compen- 
sated for by increased production 
and better quality.” 

The result of this preliminary 
conference was the making of a 
later appointment at which a defi- 
nite decision would be reached. 

Returning to his office, Mr. 
Johnston appreciated that he 
would have to work quickly. Re- 
gardless of whether or not he 


(Continued from page 114) 


would receive this particular or- 
der, the interest aroused con- 
vinced him that industrial expan- 
sion was not a mere vision, but a 
logical development of his busi- 
ness that could be worked out, 
provided he employed the neces- 
sary steps and checked them care- 
fully. To expand in the right way 
required the outlay of additional 
capital expended for portable test- 
ing apparatus, advertising, educa- 
tional work to workmen and the 
organization of an industrial staff 
of experts, located throughout his 
branch stores. After considera- 
tion, a sufficient appropriation 
was secured through banking cir- 
cles and the industrial venture 
was ready to be launched. Mr. 
Johnston also secured the backing 
of the Nation Optical Supply 
Company and influenced this great 
manufacturing establishment to 
run an independent educational 
campaign to industry in industri- 


_ al papers, selling the broad idea 


of the value of good eyesight in 
industry. In effect, the Star Op- 
tical Company thus became the 
industrial sales outlet for the 
great manufacturing establishment 
from which it bought its supplies. 


Analyzing the Problem 


In the meantime, plans were 
drawn and organized to take care 
of the various necessary phases. 


It was decided to make the ap- 


proach to industry through the 
doors of certain carefully picked 
markets where good eyesight was 
essential. The textile industry 
was selected for one, and the 
metal working industry was also 
chosen. Weaving of fine fabrics 
and the constant attention upon 
delicate machinery indicated a 
fertile field for glasses. Tool mak- 
ing, bench work and the fine me- 
chanical precision necessary in 
transforming metal into parts also 
called for good evesight. At the 
start, industries were selected 
that called for the manufacture of 
tangible products, and thus large 
shoe factories, canning plants and 


Industrial Markets 


similar lines of activity were con- 
sidered, where the eye guided the 
hand. 

The nature of the sales organi- 
zation came in for close, detailed 
study. A chart which accompan- 
ies this article indicates, in two 
columns, services sought by buy- 
ers and types of sellers or distrib- 
utors. How Mr. Johnston ana- 
lyzed the situation is shown by 
the checks he made on the dia- 
gram. Owing to the nature of the 
service he was prepared to render, 
it was apparent that the industrial 
buyer (who in this case is the 
company rather than the work- 
man) sought: 

1. Specialized knowledge of the 
buyer’s problems. 

2. Engineering (or profes- 
sional) application. 

3. Installation. 

4. Special quantity prices. 

When it came to checking the 
tvpe of sellers, only one check 
was made—Specialists. 


The Service of Specialists 

In the case of examining eyes 
and fitting proper glasses, only 
the specialist salesman could be 
expected to give the high type of 
professional service required. 
This was readily proved by ana- 
lyzing the services which the buy- 
er would naturally seek. Special- 
ists, alone, dovetailed into these 
services. 

It was partly the territorial 
plan, personnel of present branch 
stores and the high degree of spe- 
cialization of service that solved 
the salesman problem. ‘To secure 
a clear picture of how this was 
done we will visit some of these 
branch stores and find out how 
they are organized. 

Star Optical Company branch 
stores, we assume, are located in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, Detroit, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. This branch store 
distribution is probably greater 
than is actually found in the op- 
tical industry. It is stated this 


way for the purpose of fitting into 
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the plan and may be taken as the 
ultimate goal of the Star Optical 
Company. Actually, there are op- 
tical companies who operate a 
limited number of chain stores in 
various cities. This geographi- 
cal spread happens to be particu- 
larly ideal in consideration of the 
markets selected. soston and 
sirmingham can be geared to ser- 
vice the textile and shoe making 
communities, while salesmen can 
work out from the others to cover 
the live centers where metal 
working is a major industry. 
Finding the Real Buyers 
Kach Star branch store is in 
charge of a branch manager, un- 
der whom skilled professional 
men work at their business of in- 


specting eyes and_ prescribing 
glasses. This plan of manage- 


ment influenced the decision to 
appoint each branch manager an 
industrial contact salesman, to be 
responsible for the development 
of the industrial business in his 
territory. The appointment of 
any necessary assistants in the 
shape of additional salesmen was 
‘left to the discretion of the branch 
manager who reported to a new- 
ly created industrial sales man- 
ager, located at the home office. 
Such a program, it was felt, 
would make available to industry 
a type of sellers classed as “Spe- 
cialists.” 

Due to confusion in the titles 
used by men in industry, manu- 
facturers are often misled in seek- 
ing buying control. For example, 
a manufacturer may decide that 
he must sell works managers and 
superintendents, without deter- 
mining exactly what those titles 
mean. Actually, however, his 
“buyers” may have titles varying 
from general manager to foreman, 
for salesmen’s records frequently 
show that sales have been made 
to the whole gamut of titles. To 
cover industry by titles usually 
leads to confusion and waste in 
marketing. 

The one reliable method of run- 
ning down the real buyers is to seek 
them by actual responsibilities, for 
the important thing, after all, is 
not what they are called, but what 
they do. Thus, instead of work- 
ing from a list of titles, Mr. John- 
ston and his new industrial sales 


manager compiled a list of major 
responsibilities and set them up 
under the following headings: 
general administration; market- 
ing (salability of product) ; prod- 
uct design; manufacturing; plant 
and structures; power distribu- 
tion, and power generation. 

With this classification before 
them, it became obvious that the 
list could be divided and checked 
so as to set up two primary buy- 
ing influences. Buying control 
for such a product as eye glasses 
lies naturally in the hands of gen- 
eral administration and in the 
hands of the men in charge of 
manufacturing. These two 
branches are directly concerned 
with the welfare and handling of 
labor. 

Having determined basic mar- 
keting policies and planned an ef- 
ficient sales organization, the Star 
Optical Company is now con- 
cerned with channels of approach. 
Motive power must be supplied to 
make the vehicle run, and motive 
power consists of publication ad- 
vertising, manufacturers’ litera- 
ture and special promotion; in 
this case all important spokes in 
the wheel. It was therefore de- 
cided to adopt all three, balancing 
the program according to the act- 
ual importance which the buyers 
attach to these channels as sources 
of information. 


Approaching the Market 


Briefly, publication advertising 
was solved by deciding to run a 
strong campaign in a leading tex- 
tile paper, a publication covering 
the shoe industry, a metal work- 
ing industrial paper and a railroad 
publication. 

Manufacturers’ literature con- 
sisted of a small folder, outlining 
the Star Optical Company’s plan 
and a more elaborate treatise 
based on the importance of good 
eyesight in industry, written from 
an economic and efficiency stand- 
point. In this booklet were care- 
fully compiled tables showing the 
proportion in a given number of 
people whose eyesight was _ nor- 
mal, those wearing glasses whose 
prescription should be changed 
and those needing glasses who 
had never used them. In addi- 
tion, it was decided to order re- 
prints of all advertisements and 


bind them later between covers 
for distribution. Specialized in- 
dustrial appeal was provided for 
in this plan by the proposal to 
issue four of these reprint books, 
one to contain the advertisements 
published in the textile paper, the 
second to be a compilation of the 
advertising run in the metal work- 
ing publication, the third to em- 
body the messages addressed to 
the shoe industry and the final 
one to carry reprints of the copy 
aimed at railroads. 


Special Promotion Also 


As for special promotion, this 
angle was considered important, 
due to the obvious educational 
work deemed necessary. Large 
bulletins and posters were pre- 
pared, addressed to wage earners 
in plants and factories, calling at- 
tention to the value of good eye- 
sight and the part it plays in help- 
ing a man advance in his job. 
Such posters were designed to 
hang on walls and be tacked to 
notice boards where wage earners 
might see them. 

Similar pointed messages were 
also prepared in small size, for in- 
sertion in pay envelopes. A novel 
feature of this part of the educa- 
tional program lay in leaving one 
side of these pay envelopes stuf- 
fers blank. At the time a concern 
contracted with the Star Optical 
Company, it was the duty of the 
Star representative to confer on 
the matter of special copy to be 
printed on the blank side, this 
printing being a part of the ser- 
vice rendered. 

As already stated, industrial 
paper advertising copy was writ- 
ten to the company and produc- 
tion executives rather than to 
workmen. To show the copy 
angle a typical piece is reproduced 
as we may imagine it was written. 

The campaign is now under 
way and the great industrial mar- 
ket is being tapped. Volume 
business will not come overnight. 
It will be a steady, educational 
pull, but the course is chartered. 

Incidentally, the Peerless Die 
Casting Company came through 
with the first contract. Mr. John- 


ston got it at his second inter- 
view. As an interesting sidelight, 
he found that the general man- 
ager himself needed glasses. 
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Company’s work did not stop 
there, for the advertisement con- 
tinues with the statement that 
after the local managers of differ- 
ent moving picture houses sign 
for the picture, they would be 
visited by Kellogg salesmen who 
would cooperate with them in 
carrying out further details of the 
plan. 

When Mr. Rork declared that 
all this publicity would fall right 
in their laps when they booked 
the show, however, he seems to 
have allowed his enthusiasm to 
get away from him. At any rate, 
several theaters in Chicago 
booked “A Texas Steer” and were 
duly interviewed by Kellogg men. 
But one of the qualifications upon 
which they tied up with the cam- 
paign was their willingness to 
have printed streamers giving the 
name of the theater and the 
dates upon which the picture 
would be shown there. The 
streamers were to be pasted be- 
low the Kellogg posters. Exhib- 
itors also were required to provide 
enough free passes to the show 
to supply all retailers who per- 
mitted the posters to be placed 
in their show windows or the in- 
teriors of their stores. 


This Inducement “Took” 


All these Chicago theaters were 
more than willing to contribute 
that much to the cause, though, 
and from reports from other parts 
of the country it may be assumed 
that few motion picture exhib- 
itors who showed the picture held 
out because of that slight expense. 
As soon as the streamers were 
printed and the passes provided, 
Kellogg crews went to work 
among the retailers. They showed 
them the passes, and the induce- 
ment was so alluring that dealers 
in the neighborhoods of theaters 
where the picture was exhibited 
appeared to be almost unanimous 
in opening their stores to the 
posters. 

This picture of Will Rogers’, 
as a matter of fact, is only one of 
five which have been featured so 
far in the campaign. The other 
motion picture actors and ac- 


tresses who have contributed to 
the campaign are Laura LaPlante, 
Reginald Denny, Colleen Moore 
and the children who star in the 
“Our Gang” comedies. As far as 
can be learned in each instance 
their current pictures have been 
promoted in the same manner as 
“A Texas Steer.” 

Working alone, the Kellogg 
Company probably could not have 
approached the wide-spread dis- 
tribution of the posters that it has 


accomplished in cooperation with | 


the motion picture people. In the 
first place, it would be impossible 
to get the timely news interest 
which accompanies the showing 
of a new picture; it might not 
even have been possible to use the 
endorsements of the actors and 
actresses without special permis- 


sion from the producers who held | 


them under contract. In the sec- 
ond place, there would have been 
no inducement for retailers to 
throw open their stores. 


Honor Shared Four Ways 


The Kellogg Company did its 
part by conceiving the idea, by 
eliciting the approval of the pro- 
ducers, by getting the support of 
the exhibitors, and by taking care 
of the production and distribu- 
tion of the posters. The produc- 
ers’ share came about when they 
fell in with the plan to the extent 
of bcoking the pictures on the 
strength of the Kellogg adver- 
tising; it is estimated that more 
theaters showed “A Texas Steer” 
than could have been induced to 
do so without the Kellogg cam- 
paign in the offing. The exhibitors 
cooperated in the printing of 
streamers for what is known as 
“standard sniping space” at the 
bottom of the posters and by 
passing out the free tickets. And 
the retailers’ contributed their 
part by granting space for the 
advertising matter. 

All four interests shared the 
responsibility for making the cam- 
paign a unique one, and the 
Kellogg Company had mapped 
out the plan in such a way that 
all of them had a keen personal 
interest at stake. 
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Investigate 


“The Short Route To 


the Consumers” 
It’s the E. D. A. Way--- 


T ENABLES you to con- 

centrate on the very 
spots where the conditions 
are favorable for sales of 
your product. 


It enables you to support 
your sales force simultane- 
ously — while they are in 
the territory and on the job. 
The advertising power of 
house-to-house distribution 
of advertising literature or 
samples is A PROVEN 
PROPOSITION—IT CAN 
MAKE GOOD FOR YOU! 


Its Value Depends--- 
Upon. Distribution 


Successful distribution de- 
pends upon the Exclusive 
Distributors’ Association, an 
organization of real adver- 
tising men — national in its 
scope — but flexible enough 
to cover any city, town or 
section of any town. 


Our methods and the per- 
fected system of the associa- 
tion have put house-to-house 
distributing on a positive 
RESULT - PRODUCING 
BASIS. 


Utilize This Real Force 


Write 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


George Altman, Sec’y 
415 S. Third St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Bank Reference: 
Market Exchange Bank Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ask Questions 


t 


a 


The One Thing The Todd _ Protecto- 
That Will Put the graph Company, in a 


Salesman Over in 1928 Dulletin to salesmen, 
points out that the 


men who are going to do the big business and make 
the most money during 1928 are those who make 
the most effective use of the Todd advertising. 
This point has been made many times before by 
manufacturers in many lines of business. It is by 
no means new. But it has a special significance 
this year. Selling is becoming more and more com- 
petitive. Salesmen who have to depend upon 
material arguments —in other words who have to 
sell on the basis of what their product is — find it 
increasingly difficult. On the other hand those 
salesmen who are supported by national advertis- 
ing, and who are therefore able to talk more about 
what their product will do, hold in their hands a 
tool of great value. If these salesmen can be taught 
to make the most of this opportunity; if they can 
be helped to paint a money-making picture for 
their customers, instead of a money-spending pic- 
ture, they will not only be more welcome but they 
will bring back orders instead of turn-downs. It is 
unfortunately true of most salesmen that they have 
‘become calloused to the benefits of advertising. 
They take advertising for granted. They are for 
all the world like the man who wished for a dia- 
mond mine in South Africa, without realizing that 
there were acres of diamonds in his own front yard. 
The big job facing the sales manager this year is 
to give to his salesmen a fresh vision of what the 
company is doing to make it easier for him to sell, 
and then seeing that he capitalizes on that vision. 


The Kind of Help During the last few 
the Small Independent weeks we have had an 
Retailer Wants opportunity to exam- 

ine a great deal of ma- 
terial prepared by manufacturers and wholesalers 
to help their customers become better merchants. 
Some of this material is very good. But most of it 
is miles over the head of the average small town 
merchant. There is too much about perpetual in- 
ventory systems; too much theoretical stuff about 
scientific buying; too much about how to reduce 
expenses and not enough about how to increase 
sales. If you are laying plans for a merchandising 
help campaign this year, find out what the prob- 
lems of your customers are before starting it. Get 
out in the small towns and talk with these mer- 
chants. You will be surprised how simple their 
most urgent problems really are. They will ask 
you to tell them how to collect past due accounts; 
how to move slow stock; how to increase the aver- 
age sale; how to train salespeople; how to get new 
customers; how to advertise; how to trim win- 
dows; how to arrange merchandise; how to borrow 
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money at the bank. There is nothing difficult about 
their questions — they are just children groping in 
the dark. To get out costly booklets and self-help 
plans to show merchants how to keep records 
which they have no time to keep and to lay down 
business principles that are far removed from their 
bread and butter problems, is to offer them butter 
without the bread. Certainly the need was never 
greater than it is today for helping the small inde- 
pendent dealer strengthen his competitive position, 
but let us be practical in doing it. 


The Sales Manager’s Elsewhere in this issue 
Place in the Sun appears the first of a se- 

ries of articles by Forrest 
Crissey, well known through his articles which, for 
more than twenty years, have been featured in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Crissey has been com- 
missioned by SaLes MANAGEMENT to seek out and 
interview men at the head of important businesses, 
who have been chosen for their position because of 
their marketing knowledge and ability. His first 
interview was with Charles S. Pearce, president of 
the Palmolive-Peet Company. Subsequent articles 
will give you an intimate close-up of other equally 
interesting men. It is not our aim in publishing these 
Crissey articles to in any way deify these men. We 
have no desire to surround them with any false halos. 
In the first place these men are not publicity seekers, 
and in the second place we know that our readers 
are sour on the half-baked success stories that glut 
the popular magazines. The men Mr. Crissey has 
interviewed have consented to the publicity because 
they believe, with us, that business today is a mat- 
ter of knowing how to sell the things you make, 
rather than knowing how to make things to sell. 
They believe that the structure of our present pros- 
perity will be strengthened if more men with a sales 
background head up our big corporations. And 
they are cooperating with us in order that this 
important fact might be concretely brought to the 
attention of business owners. In other words, we 
are undertaking a campaign to sell the sales man- — 
ager to business. We believe that those businesses 
which are forging ahead and making money today 
are principally concerns whose destinies are guided 
by men who know marketing. We believe that in 
the sales ranks of American business there are a 
great many men well capable of taking the wheel 
in the trying period ahead. It is our hope that Mr. 
Crissey’s articles will single these men out for rec- 
ognition, and that as time goes on, the practice of 
choosing men from the sales department to sit in 
the president’s chair, will spread. And if these 
articles serve to strengthen this tendency and 
encourage it, the men who have consented to be 
interviewed, the writer of the articles, and the pub- 
lishers will feel well repaid for their effort. 
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7,000 Cars a Year in New York 


But the monthly general sales 
meetings, with 200 to 250 
retail salesmen and _ district 
managers present, are really won- 
derful sales meetings. With Mur- 
nane presiding there is not a dull 
moment for two and a half hours 
— 8 to 10:30. 

Murnane knows practically 
every man in his organization, 
personally, characteristically and 
by his first name. There is frank 
and public praise, with figures 
correct to the car and to the cent, 
for each and every salesman who 
has done a good job for the last 
month. There is just as frank 
and public a “carpet-talk” for each 
and every salesman who has done 
a poor job. 


He Knows His Men 


There is so much common-sense, 
so intimate and definite a knowl- 
edge of the job and such tact and 
sureness in the way Murnane 
sizes up the success or failure of 
his man, that even his public re- 
marks very seldom leave swelled 
heads or sore heads. Ridicule, 
genuine wit, apt epigrams, unfail- 
ing good nature, heart-felt disap- 
pointment, genuine pride, now 
and then flashing, red-faced tem- 
per, characterize Murnane’s very 
personal remarks to typical indi- 
viduals at these meetings. 

But no salesman would think 
of missing a monthly meeting — 
not even the fellow who is in for 
a trimming! He comes because 
he likes to come. He goes out 
with enough spirit, determination 
and enthusiasm to last for many a 
day, and with a fund of very defi- 
nite information, suggestions and 
real helps to improve his work 
and earnings for the next month. 

For every sales meeting, there 
is a very carefully prepared pro- 
gram—a certain timely and vital- 
ly important sales topic is to be 
covered in the most helpful way — 
with special talks, charts, dia- 
grams, illustrations and _ every 
other available means to make 
facts and points vivid and impres- 
sive. There is never a dull min- 
ute. So carefully prepared are 
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these meetings that multigraph 
sheets of all sales facts and points 
covered are handed to the men as 
they leave. 

In personality, Murnane is dra- 
matic, colorful, intensely mag- 
netic; but he is not spectacular, 
superficial or theatrical in his 
methods. He is infinitely thor- 
ough, painstaking and constant. 
His working day is twelve inten- 
sive hours long, six days a week, 
and very often seven! He has the 
invaluable faculty of knowing 
which is an important detail and 
which can be passed on to subor- 
dinates. In this he is governed 
by one sure result-getting prin- 
ciple: a never ceasing watchful- 
ness of definite results to be 
obtained within a very definite 
time limit. 

His memory is marvelous be- 
cause it is discriminating: He 
knows what must be remembered 
and what can safely be forgotten. 
What must be remembered is 
definitely, graphically pictured in 
his mind and mentally classified, 
filed and carefully indexed. His 
mental business pictures are made 
up of accumulated associated rele- 
vant business facts fixed by con- 
centrated purpose. 


First Hand Facts 


Never does he permit an assis- 
tant or a clerk to accumulate, total 
or arrange his sales statistics. 
These he gathers directly from 
his regular branch office daily re- 
ports, lists the figures in pencil, 
totals them personally and com- 
pares them originally. Copies are 
made from his penciled figures 
and filed after he has drawn his 
own deductions and taken per- 
sonal means to perfect his organi- 
zation where weakness is indicated 
by his first hand study. 

His method of strengthening 
the weak spots is direct and im- 
mediate. It is not done in writ- 
ing, if a direct personal visit and 
inspection and a_heart-to-heart 
talk with those responsible is 
possible. He strikes fast, hard 
and to the vital spot. Between 
decision and action, there is no 
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temporizing unnecessary delay. 

In 1927 he did in New York 
in new car, used car and service 
work, over $10,000,000 in busi- 
ness! This through 24 new car 
outlets which are directly the 
sales outlets of his organization, 
and through 11 used car outlets 
and three service establishments. 
There are no dealers within the 
operating territory where he sells 
7,000 new Studebaker cars a year 
and 7,000 used cars! These sales 
are made through three sale zones, 
with headquarters at New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Jamaica, 
Queens County. 


Finding New Salesmen 


Over these three sales zones 
there are three division sales man- 
agers and 21 district sales mana- 
gers, 150 new car salesmen and 
35 used car salesmen. Used car 
advertising will run close to 
$100,000 a year, and new car ad- 
vertising perhaps over twice this 
sum — less than 5 per cent of the 
total yearly sales volume. So far 
as the writer knows, there is no 
other retail automobile establish- 
ment in the world where so much 
business is done under the direct 
personal supervision of one man. 

Eddie Murnane almost believes 
that monuments should be dedi- 
cated to successful salesmen the 
same as they are to successful 
military heroes. Salesmen are 
the shock troops of business, the 
men who meet first hand the wire 
entanglements and steel of buy- 
ing resistance and of competition. 
And like soldiers, salesmen should 
be carefully selected, superlatively 
trained and drilled, expertly di- 
rected and supervised. He does 
not believe that advertising brings 
good applicants for sales posi- 
tions, because good salesmen do 
not have the time or the need to 
read “salesmen wanted” ads. 

His first source of applicants is 
from the character and reputa- 
tion of his house which attracts 
men to apply, his second from his 
thousands of customer car-own- 
ers and his third from promotion 
within his own _ organization, 
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Win that for me 
Willya Jim? 


That’s what puts the spirit in a 
sales contest—getting the home folks 
behind it. Let them pick the prize 
they want. Jim will work with a 
will to win it—and maintain his 
reputation at home. 


Another big thing—the proper use 
of merchandise prizes makes it pos- 
sible to keep every man on his toes 
right up to the end of the contest. 
That means top man and under dog 
alike. 


In operating this type of contest, 
our service can help you from start 
to finish. We furnish the catalogs; 
ship the prizes; save you healthy 
chunks of money. 


Did you 
get your copy? 


Our new booklet “The Backbone of 
Sales Contests” is ready for you. 
Free. It is a simple discussion of 
fundamentals in contest policy. 
Written from years of close study, 
it shows the attitude of the sales- 
man toward various types of con- 
tests. Easy to read. Worth reading. 


Use the coupon, or your business 
letterhead in sending for the book- 
let. We will also include a copy of 
our new catalog of prizes. 


The Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th St. New York City 


| size application. 


PREMIUM SERVICE Co., INC. 
9 West 18th St., N. Y. C. 

Without obligation of any kind, please send 
me your booklet “The Backbone of Sales 


Contests’”—and a sample catalog of Contest 
Prizes. 


Signed 


Address 


City. 


principally from his service de- 
partment. Easternuniversitiesand 
colleges are encouraged to send 
applicants for sales positions. An 
analysis of the source of 55 of his 
salesmen and managers gives 
these figures: from customers— 
35; from colleges and universities 
—12; from promotion—8. 


No Drawing Accounts 


His factory furnishes a very 
thorough written course of sales 
training which Mr. Murnane re- 
quires every man to take, and he 
collects a $10 deposit to empha- 
For the first 
three years of his experience in 
New York, when he was develop- 
ing a sales organization, he held 
five evening engagements a week 
in as many different district sales 
offices. Salesmen were invited to 
bring in their most difficult pros- 
pects. One after another Mur- 
nane would meet them and per- 
sonally attempt to close them, 
with the salesmen and manager 
present. 

(The writer sat in on one of 
these “mardi gras” meetings one 
evening and saw 3 prospects out 
of 5 actually closed and wit- 
nessed as fine an exhibition of 
salesmanship as he ever saw!) 
And to this day, a share of each 
day of Murnane’s time is spent 
with salesmen and managers clos- 
ing difficult prospects. He teaches 
his salesmen by showing them 
how to do it. Perhaps this ac- 
counts in part for the great 
respect his men have for his abil- 
ity and leadership. 

He has an unusually successful 
method of working the bonus 
system and regular remuneration 
plan on a strictly commission 
basis, and absolutely without a 
drawing account. If men cannot 
get results quickly in his organi- 
zation he says they never can, so 
the weaklings die young. But the 
new man who can sell and who 
proves it by quick results, is 
placed on the bonus plan at once 
and without quota or technical 
reservations. Murnane withholds 
one-fifth of his commission and 
adds a one-fifth bonus to it. Thus 
an automatic drawing account is 
established. 

For instance, if the man’s com- 
mission on a certain new car deal 


were $100, he gets $80 the next 
pay day, and the office gives him 
a credit of $40, payable in ten 
equal monthly payments of $4.00 
each. Thus a man who earns 
$500 a month gets $400 in cash 
and a fund of $200, payable $20 
a month for 10 months. This 
plan tides men over periods of 
illness or slack selling seasons. 
It also helps to hold them. In 
the event that a man quits, the 
unexpired company bonus is with- 
drawn and the part of the sales- 
man’s commission which is with- 
held is paid to him at once in final 
settlement. The plan is not com- 
pulsory, but 98 per cent of the 
men accept it. 


A Few Do’s and Don’t’s 


Here are ten requirements se- 
lected at random from Murnane’s 
5,500 word type-written sales 
manual: 


1— The day begins at 8:30 sharp. 

2— No smoking on the job. 

A— Because it impairs maximum 
alertness. 

B— Some prospects don’t like it. 

C—It implies a free and easy atti- 
tude which inhibits concentra- 
tion. 

3 — No excuses are accepted — for any- 
thing at anytime! 

4— Uniform sales talk — The standard 
method of undertaking the sale of 
Studebaker cars shall be to sell pros- 
pects on the advertised advantages. 
The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica and our dealers spend nearly 
two million dollars each year to 
impress these advantages upon the 
public. Your prospects have read 
this advertising, so they expect you 
to drive home these same points. If 
you fail to do so the prospect rea- 
sons that you do not believe the 
Corporation’s claims, hence, he may 
buy elsewhere. 

5 — SELL IN ONE CALL. It shall be the 
object of every salesman to do his 
utmost to sell his prospect in one 
call. This can be done in many cases 
if salesmen will take caré to obtain 
sufficient information concerning 
nrospect in advance. 

6—Don’t tell a prospect you “give” 
service—say “render” and you won’t 
lead him to expect something for 
nothing. 

7— There is only one price —it is the 
same to everybody. 

8— You are protected 15 days on a 
prospect — providing, you have made 
a minimum of 3 personal calls and 
2 telephone calls. 

9—Daily reports are necessary, but to 
save your time and ours use this 
code — 

C — Called on prospect. 

P —’Phoned prospect. 

D — Gave demonstration. 

S — Prospect visited salesroom. 
X — Prospect bought Studebaker. 
N —Could not reach prospect. 
O — Lost prospect. 

10 —It is a salesman’s duty to accompany 
a customer to the service station 
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when making delivery of a car. | 
Buying an automobile is ordinarily | 


the largest and most important pur- S , 


chase a customer has ever made 


° yw 
Before making a sale, any salesman } 


will promise close personal atten- 
tion at time of delivery. Therefore, fs 

it is of the utmost importance that Give theade KC eblé 
customers leave our delivery points 

in a happy frame of mind and overworked words caumnil é 
Use this ‘‘sales manual’? to send 


future relations with such customers 
rest largely on the attention received 

out *‘go-getters’’ in place of those 
weak, old ‘‘order-takers.”’ 


at time of delivery. 
There is too much good advertising being 


Used Car Selling Plan 


Ie. J. Murnane says that service 
is the foundation of sales success, 


and the New York investment in 
service buildings, up-to-the-min- 
ute facilities, personnel and or- 
ganization indicates that his 
opinion is backed up with dollars. 
Service complaints come to the 


written today for bad or “just ordinary” copy ‘ 
to get across. M ARCH’S 
Competition is too keen to expect the poorly- THE sisi slate 
written sales letter or booklet to bring home tI SAL RI S 
the orders which make it pay. It is necessary DICTION ARY 
today to present your facts in a striking way INCAS 
—scrap the trite, old, vapid words and phrases 
that have lost their selling punch and arouse ‘Treasure HOUSE 


an active interest with “words that fit like eee 
gloves.” KN 
Whatever you are describing, whatever your 
argument, there is always one best word which 
: : fires your prospect’s imagination to the point 
He is free to judge every case on of creating the sale. Find these words and 
its merits and give the benefit of your success as an advertising man or sales- 
anil : a man is assured. 
any doubt to the customer. The And here is the sales manual which finds them 
service policy is founded on the for you instantly—the new Amplified Edition of 
belief that the customer much 


prefers competency, courtesy, MAR ‘H’S 


faithfully kept promises and busi- eigen 
Thesaurus Dictionary 


desk of a commercial service man- 
ager, who works independently of | 
both service and sales influence. | 

| 


OWLEI SE 


ness-like order to press service 
and servility! 


1 There are four letters for every No other book in the English language is 
F é ; De ee like it—no other approaches its usefulness in 
| prospect — but he gets only one aiding you to create advertising that sells. By 
‘ unless he buys a car. The last — its — —— are 
% : c enabled to use the best word in the language 
a three letters go to him after he for your every purpose —and you can stick A thesaurus, plus a dic- 
uf buys—in the form of service to words which won’t be misunderstood. ae ee eee 
"8 letters. | . Without this _— a to —_ _— 744 = 16. on Ben cone 
r.. ee . it is very easy to overloo e value o € paper. Bound in hand- 
on Next to service in automobile common word used in an uncommon way to seme Buckram. 
if retail sales success, Murnane emphasize some important fact. 
2 ate * — } No wading through a hundred pages of definitions to find your word either—just a 
he places used car merchandising. In | flip of the pages in this ‘‘sales manual” and it is before you, defined so that you know 
ne | 


this department he displays his 


you are using it correctly, and with it all other words related to the same idea. Adjoin- 


ay : ing columns contain those opposed in meaning. 
Sagacity as a sound merchant. In addition this new Amplified Edition is full of facts that give you new copy 
wee vir ; ‘ ideas or supply added force to your present arguments. 
the The basis of his used-car policy Biblical facts, historic facts, geographic and scientific facts; and a complete concise 
his ae eae : cares text book on English and Composition which will help you with your writing. 
aa 1S very simple, but seemingly very Its list of all the important words and dcfnitions meedl in the arts and eclences ne 
Mi ae need to tell you its value when talking to technical or professional men. eading 
ase difficult for some 25,000 automo- magazines in every field are praising it: 
‘ain j “ j j . “The copy writer’s first aid,” says Mailbag. 
ing bile dealers in this country to “The Book we have wanted for twenty-five years,” says John Howie 
adopt and operate. Wright in Postage. 
a : aoe “A real treasure chest of English undefiled. We commend it un- 
ive 1— Buy them right — don’t just trade reservedly,” says Review of Reviews. i 
on’t them in. “Will be of constant use on the writing desk,” says American Mercury. 
for 2—Pay a fair price based on value “The greatest single-volume reference work in the world,” says 
‘ Ps Writer’s Monthly. 
after the used car is put in salable | Fo 8 OO 
the condition. e 4 / 
3—Sell and advertise them expertly. Try it out at our Risk! /snummemnte co 
= 4— Display them as real merchandise —a a th rd : 
siiie —not as “second hand goods.” Send in the coupon at the rig — a e / Dept. SM-11, 
"aa 5—Back up your confidence in their book on your desk where it is handy. Try / 1334 Cherry St., 
value with a pledge to the buyer. it — a oe oe a; Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Show photo of Used Car Roof word or fact to snap up you ° / ; 
m Gard p See for yourself if it dees not make / Flesse send me (postpaid in U.S. 
. this ar en.) P 100% ffi t b 1 / and Canada) a copy of the new Amplified 
Murnane interviews every ap- you 0% more efficien y PD acing , ‘ Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 
: = : J the entire English language at your / I will pay the postman $3.00, plus 12 cents 
plicant for a sales position in his instant command. Then if you don’t i and = _ — book = oy _ 
“ ah per mont or three months or 
used car or new car department os i = ee ee any reason 'T do not wish to keep. it I wil 
1 < ’ — -/ return it in g condition within 10 days an 
c to estimate character qualifica vertising with words that bring Pf you are to refund my $3.12, which includes post- 
er. tions. Men who have not the back the orders, you simply / age I have paid. 
; spirit of fairness toward prospect — return it — it has not , 
: 0 cen f 
pany and customers have no place in eeel sidan f ‘Name 
station his organization. By asking adroit / patee 
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FORT WORTHY] 
WEST TEXAS- 


A MARKET of 1,941,565 PEOPLE 


The principal crops of Texas last year 
exceeded those of the year before by 
almost $103,000,000. 


Fort Worth is the largest cattle mar- 
ket and packing center in the South. 
Over $80,000,000 in cash was paid on the 
Fort Worth market for live stock last 
year. This is only about half the total 
amount received by the stockmen of 
west Texas. 


$15,000,000 worth of oil is produced 
each month in the Fort Worth Trade 
Territory. 


Agriculture, livestock and oil are 
great income producers. Where can you 
find a market that can offer such a de- 
pendable source of income the year 
round? This Market can be easily 
reached with the Fort Star Telegram 
and Record Telegram. 


Largest circulation in Texas or the 
South with over 125,000 daily and 
Sunday. 


Covering 1,100 Towns 


AMON G. CARTER 
Pres. and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-Pres. and Adv. Dir. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


questions he draws out his appli- 
cant and if he discloses a tendency 
toward tricky, shifty methods of 
getting business, he does not get 
a job. 

“Of course,” he says, “I appre- 
ciate business ethics. But, frankly, 
I can get much more and better 
business from men who can build 
confidence by square dealings 
than I can from the clever sharp- 
shooters! There are three kinds 
of salesmen—the _ consistently 
high producer; the plugging sure 
producer; and the tricky star with 
his aftermath of unclean business. 
The last fellow I can’t use. 


Selling Quality First 


“The hardest salesman to find 
is the one who realizes that price 
isn’t the only sales argument — 
most salesmen seem to want to 
make it first. When a price sales- 
man begins to sell he begins back- 
side foremost. The real salesman 
starts out by selling style, qual- 
ity, performance value, and last of 
all, price. If my man can con- 
vince the prospect of the goodness 
and desirability of our product 
and service, so low a price for so 
much value then becomes a very 
real factor. 

“Men are willing to pay the price 
for what you make them want. 
Price is not a determining factor 
in many things. Think of the 
type and kind of men who worked 
for $30 a month to fight for their 
country. There was no money 
price high enough to hire them to 
do it. It is true that men want 
certain things that money can do 
or buy, but why? To satisfy some 
desire beyond money alone. Our 
penitentiaries are full of men and 
women who paid the exorbitant 
price of risk to satisfy desire — 
they knew the price was very 
great. But what of it—the de- 
sire was still greater.” 

So Murnane is the kind of a 
sales manager who selects and 
trains men to sell —that’s why 
there are no price cutters, no 
hagglers or shifty traders in his 
organization. 

Murnane asks no salesman to 
do what he himself cannot do — 
his men must work hard and long 
hours, but he works far harder 
and longer than they do. To per- 
mit himself to do it he keeps 
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trained to fighting trim. <A year 
ago he asked his doctor why he 
seemed to be slowing up. “You 
are getting too heavy and you 
smoke too many strong cigars.” 
So Eddie has reduced from 200 
pounds to 158— by diet and vig- 
orous gymnastics. 

He tells his salesmen that 
“Knowledge is power,” especially 
in saleswork. Every day he 
spends from 30 to 45 minutes in 
business educational reading. His 
man secretary is trained to clip 
or mark articles on subjects in 
which he is interested. There 
are no girls in his organization. 
“We need a he-man gang around 
here in this business,” he said. 
“Perhaps that’s why there are no 
young women.” 


Southern Sales 


Accelerate 
(Continued from page 111) 


fields for cultivation, declared W. 
R. King, president of Wm. R. 
Moore and Company, the city’s 
largest dry goods wholesaler, re- 
cently. “The backbone of the 
South is agriculture,” he ex- 
plained, “and the small farmers of 
this section as a rule made fair 
crops of cotton and good crops of 
corn, hay, rice and other crops. 
The farm industry of the South 
as a whole is probably better off 
than at any time since 1920. In 
the meantime, this section is 
awakening to its opportunity to 
become one of the greatest dairy- 
ing and cattle breeding centers of 
the country.” 

A similar sentiment was ex- 
pressed by Leslie M. Stratton, 
president of the Stratton-Warren 
Hardware Company. “Sales in 
the hardware line have been very 
good,” he stated. “They have 
shown a _ remarkable recovery 
from the low point reached this 
spring when we were not only 
suffering from the effects of the 
low price for which the 1926 cot- 
ton crop was sold, but were also 
having to combat the disastrous 
effect of the great flood. It is 
hard for one not actually engaged 
in the distribution of merchan- 
dise to visualize fully what a dif- 
ference 22-cent cotton and 12-cent 
cotton means to business in the 
Memphis territory.” 
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Every Salesman Needs a 


BRIEF-O-GRIP 


The Bag of a Thousand Uses! 
(COMBINES in one compact, light- 
weight bag the advantages of a 
grip, brief-case and sample case. 
Strongly made on a steel frame. 
Colors, brown and black. 
fF No. 37—Fabrikoid, leather-bound; 
adjustable compartments, 16-in. $10; 
; 18-in. $11; 20-in. $12. 
S$ No. 48—5-oz. cowhide; adjustable 


compartments. 16-in. 
$17.50; 18-in. $19.50; 
20-in. $21.50. 


Send for illustrated 
folder and name of 
dealer nearest you. 


MAX DAMM CO. Inc. 
88 St. Francis Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


ISITORS at the great Buick factory in 
Flint, Michigan, receive this beautifully 
bound book as a memento of their trip 
through the plant. | 


The Burk- 


ately designed for this type of book. It 
is personalized by having the visitor’s 
name stamped in gold—a friendly 
touch that goes a long way to keep 


friends and make new ones. 
*Burk-Art is the name of a process for 
embellishing covers made of Du Pont 


Fabrikoid and other materials, for 
books, catalogs, loose-leaf binders, etc. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Ine. 
Larned and Second Streets ~- Detroit, Mich 


*cover is most appropri- 


ads BURKTIARDT- VISUAL SELLING HELPS | 


Low In Cost 
Easily removed. Quickly re-sealed. It is 
the cap that appeals to the user. 
Samples? 
AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY 
Rrooklwn. N. ¥ 
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“‘Salesmanship 


Applied” 


Merchandising Investigator; 
Lecturer and Counselor on 
Salesmanship 


SENSATIONALLY successful has been the record 
of Ivey’s course for training,men and women to 
sell more. 

WHEREVER these invigorating sales messages have 
been delivered results have been instantly apparent 
in more effective selling, larger sales, bigger 
profits. 

FROM coast to coast, selling organizations, have 
enthusiastically sponsored this course. Sales execu- 
tives have sent men in groups to study Ivey’s 
methods of quickening sales. 

NOW, for the first time, this course long famous 
even among MASTER salesmen is available to 
you in convenient published form. 


Sent on Approval! 


Confident that you, too, can train men to 
sell more with Ivey’s proven selling course, 
we are willing to send ‘‘Salesmanship Applied’’ 
for your free examination. Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below today — now! 


wooonnnnnan--= Examine FREE --------------- 
A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 


Please send me, on approval, Paul W. Ivey’s ‘‘Sales- 
manship Applied,’’ green buckram binding, stamped in 
crimson, black and gold. Within five days after its 
receipt, I'll send you $5, plus few cents for mailing 
charge, or return the book. SM-1-28 
() Check here if interested in discounts on quantities 
for training salesmen, 


PIII Ticoscictececcchctacccvenss 
Street & No............ 


City & State 
Position... 


Firm ..... vm ssddiatdokanseeoe ; a 
(Canada and Foreign $5.50, Cash with order.) 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


Joel Hillman, 
President 


Julian A. Hillman, 
Vice-President 


ag Soest em 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


How One Small Town Dealer 
Increased Sales 


(Continued from page 124) 


the fault of the customer or we 
feel we are being imposed on. 

“We pay our salesmen a salary 
and commission, the commission 
being payable at the end of each 
year. We furnish one salesman a 
car and pay him a salary of $125 
a month; the others furnish their 
own cars and we pay them $150 
to $175 a month. 


Following Up Prospects 


“It is our aim to pay salesmen 
one-third of the gross profits on 
their sales, so the remuneration is 
based on profits and not on vol- 


| ume. One’s salary is a part of this 
share of the profits; the other is 


his commission. Thus, if one 
salesman’s gross profits for a year 
were $9,000, he would be entitled 
to $3,000 as his share. He has 
been drawing a salary of $150 a 
month, though, which totals $1800 
for the year and leaves only $1200 
as the commission due him at the 
end of the year. If one leaves our 
employ before the end of the year, 
he gets no commission. 

“To encourage the salesmen 
and keep them on their toes, we 
post their sales from day to day 
on a bulletin on the wall of our 
office and offer a first prize of $10 
and a second of $5 for the leaders 
each month. There is usually 
keen rivalry for these prizes. 

“We also pay owners $5 for 
turning in prospects for washers, 
furnaces, and several other things 
that run into money and this, of 
course, is an aid to the salesmen 
and adds to the amount we pay 
for sales. 

“Instead of featuring cut-price 
sales from time to time, we put on 
a special drive, preceded by an in- 
tensive advertising campaign, in- 
cluding letters or invitations to 
customers and prospects, telling 
them about the sale. 

“Our prospect file is one of the 
most valuable features of our out- 
side selling activities. Salesmen 
turn in their prospect cards each 
morning, listing names, addresses, 


|in what the prospects are inter- 


ested, and any information that 
may prove helpful in following 
them up. We immediately send 
these names to the manufacturers 
and jobbers concerned, asking 
them to mail advertising matter 
to the prospects and refer to us as 
their dealer in this locality. 

“The cards are then filed by ter- 
ritory and according to the ar- 
ticle in which the prospect is in- 
terested, not by names. Thus we 
have all prospects for stoves in 
one territory together, all pros- 
pects for radio together, and so 
on, making it easy to circularize 
them with appropriate advertising 
material or letters. On the back 
of each card we note the date and 
form number of the material 
mailed. 

“We find direct mail the most 
effective advertising medium for 
us and we devote about 65 per 
cent of our appropriation to this 
form of publicity, with 20 per 
cent for newspaper advertising 
and the remainder miscellaneous. 


Cooperation That Counts 


“We have about 5,700 names on 
our list and as a majority of these 
are located in or near surround- 
ing small towns, we index our 
plates alphabetically by names in 
each town. All our plates are pre- 
fixed by Mrs. and most of our 
mail matter goes to the women. 
We have found that they have a 
very great influence on all pur- 
chasing and we go to them first. 

“We further index our plates 
by placing red tabs on those of 
the better class of farmers; men 
who own their own farms, are 
well to do, or have an exception- 
ally good credit rating. These 
names constitute a special list to 
which we send literature concern- 
ing expensive goods, such as trac- 
tors, motor-trucks, and high-price 
radio sets. 

“All this direct mail prepares 
the way for our salesmen, gives 
them an introduction to the pros- 
pects, and makes the task of sell- 
ing easier for them.” 
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Why Sales Research 
Suffers 


(Continued from page 128) 


Lastly, there is something rather 
intangible that your research man 
should have and that is an ability 
to win your confidence. For if he 
cannot win your confidence, it is 
doubtful if he can win the confi- 
dence of a majority of those whom 
he must interview in gathering 
your market information. Of 
course, such things as tact, cour- 
tesy, and dress have something 
to do with it, but this ability of 
which I speak involves the entire 
mental attitude and _ physical 
make-up of the man. It is an 
ability to get any one’s level; it 
is a wide personality range that 
allows him to say “ain’t” and “he 
don’t” with the lower-class dealer 
or consumer and that allows him 
to use perfect English with ease 
while talking with the higher type 
person; it is an ability to seem 
so like the person interviewed 
that he or she is entirely at ease 
and willing to talk, for, as will be 
pointed out later in discussing 
method, it is by “conversational- 
izing’ a person that you get what 
that person really thinks; it is not 
by asking a volley of questions. 

Perhaps this is a hazy explana- 
tion of what is meant by the 
ability to win confidence, but you 
will probably agree (1) that this 
ability must be present, (2) that 
a man either has it or he hasn’t it, 
and (3) that it will not take long 
for you, as a judge, to decide 
whether this ability is present or 
absent. 

The foregoing discussion has 
been confined to personal qualifi- 
cations and attitudes of the man 
who would make your market 
studies. What now remains for 
us is to inquire about the methods 
which this man uses in conduct- 
ing market investigations. 


(The second part of Mr. Reilly’s article 
will appear in the next issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT — The Editors.) 


The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, located in New York 
City, has appointed the George 
Batten Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of Mistol, a product 
for the nose and throat. 


OVERCOMING THE 
DEALER’S PRICE ARGUMENT 
By Selling the Public Style 
By E.W. SCHULTZ 


President, The Northfield Company 


N MOST industries, when compe- 

tition gets keen, we commence to 
hear that business is bad. Dealers sit 
up nights, trying to figure some way 
to buy at bigger discounts, and man- 
ufacturers get up early, trying to find 
some way to make their product 
cheaper. The fallacy of the system is 
just this: the public is ready and will- 
ing at all times to pay a fair price for 
what it wants, and what it really 
wants is style. 


In our merchandising, we have 
found that when we build quality 
and style into a product, and do our 
part in creating a demand for that 
quality and style, sales follow. 


Rather than stress a price appeal, 
we hammer away on our slogan: 
“Northfield for Style.” We back up 
this slogan with our merchandise. We 
have secured one of the best design- 
ers available; we have appointed a 
well-known authority as our stylist, 
and we have instituted a rigid fac- 
tory inspection of every piece, and 
every detail. 


Everywhere we have tried to think 
and talk in terms of style, rather 
than price. After all, we are not sell- 
ing furniture; we are selling the com- 
fort, beauty, and pride in the home 
that furniture brings. We are driv- 
ing this point home to our dealers, 


and they are beginning to realize that 
when they stress the price appeal, 
they are dragging down the price of 
furniture, and forcing themselves to 
do a much greater volume of business 
to make the same net profit. They 
have found the public ready and will- 
ing to buy style, and they know they 
can eliminate much costly competi- 
tion by selling “Northfield for Style.” 


When style is the buying motive, 
price is always a secondary consider- 
ation. We are educating our dealers 
to this viewpoint, and they are prov- 
ing the viewpoint right by increased 
profits—profits for them, and, inci- 
dentally, profits for Northfield. 


* * * 


Have you found that feature of your 
product which best tells the story of 
its manufacture? Have you individ- 
ualized your product by giving it a 
definite personality in its advertising 
—a personality which means in- 
creased success in its merchandising? 

R. E. Sandmeyer & Co. has special- 
ized for fifteen years in merchandis- 
ing products for the home. Merchan- 
dising the personality of our client’s 
product is a feature of our service. 
We should like to discuss YOUR 
sales problem with you, and show 
you how our service fits your case. 


IR-E-SANDMEYER:&:CQ 


153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 


DVEY 


SALES ANALYSIS 


SELL BY DIRECT-MAIL! 


Postage & The Mailbag tells how to advertise and | 
sell by Letters, Folders, Booklets, House Maga- | 
zines, Catalogs, etc. Every issue full of sales ideas. | 

100% Guaranteed Investment | 
The subscription price of Postage & The Mailbag | 
for 12 months is $2.00. If at the end of your 
year’s subscription, you write that the magazine | 
has not proved a good investment for you — you | 
to a hee sole judge — you will receive check for | 
$4.0 

POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG | 
18 East 18th Street New York City 


BINDERS 
for Sales Management 
Price $2.00 each, Postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


ISING 


MERCHANDISING PLANS 


‘lowmy? 


is a name that’s 
signed to only 
the best cartoons 
that can be pro- 
duced. We sign 
our BABY  CAR- 
TOONS that way. 
They are _ small, 
but they are of 
full sized ‘Lowry 
quality. The one 
shown is No. 523. 
Hundreds more 
in our catalog. All 
are notched for 
initial. 


LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


55 E. Wacker Dept. S, Chicago 
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Are You Getting 
YOUR SHARE 

of Business 

from this Rich Area? 


{ TRANNESSEE 


ALABAMA 


HIRTEEN MILLION CONSUMERS 
live in these six southeastern States of 
which Spartanburg is the trading center. 


Business has been “‘good”’ for years in this 
rich Spartanburg area. Consult business con- 
ditions maps for the last half dozen years. 
Spartanburg’s territory always shows good 
business. 


20 Large Concerns Distributing 
from Here are Reaping the 
Annual Harvest in Sales 


With plants or branches established in 
Spartanburg, twenty of the country’s largest 
concerns have found that southern merchants 
and southern consumers favor those who 
make this section their headquarters. Their 
sales volume increased rapidly while selling 
costs decreased almost as rapidly. 


Get All 
the Facts 


This Survey, 
Free for the 
Asking, 
Tells All 


Send today for copy of the ‘‘Marketing 
Survey of the Spartanburg Trading Area.”’ 
It gives the facts about this enterprising, 
prosperous section that all interested in 
Southern Sales and Distribution should know. 
It is yours for the asking. Write today. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1300 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, S.C. 


SPARTANBURG 
kN Hub Cily of the Southeast? 
“4 } SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to the Mid- 
dle West—two to the Atlantic Coast—on the main 
line of the Southern Railroad from New York to New 
Orleans. 

TRAVELING: Thirty-three passenger trains in and 
out of the city every twenty-four hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern hotels 
everywhere. 

AIR MAIL: Regular stop on U. S. Postal Air Mail 
Route, six hours to New York. 

TAXES: “No taxation tricks.”” Taxation basis very 
favorable to successful industrial operation. 
PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city—at 
present used as a Southern Distributing Center by 
more than a score of national manufacturers. 


Sales Managing a Community 


(Continued from page 108) 


already over-produced. Special 
emphasis was laid on farming op- 
portunities in lines not now fully 
developed, such as hog raising 
and dairying. 

Inquiries from this paid adver- 
tising are answered by specially 
prepared printed matter, personal 
letters, and by various authori- 
ties from some 600 cooperating 
agencies ranging from individual 
business houses on up to the state 
departments, all of which have 
enlisted their services in helping 
Californians, Inc., crystallize into 
action, any desire on the part of 
inquirers to move to the state. 


The Publicity Department 


In the eight months ending 
June 1, 1927, an increase of 35 per 
cent was noted in the total inquir- 
ies as compared with the same 
period the previous years. Fifteen 
per cent of all inquiries ask spe- 
cific questions or outlined particu- 
lar circumstances which required 
special answers from the research 
department. More than 400,000 
copies of the booklet, “California 
Where Life is Better,” have been 
used in answering inquiries. Tour- 
ist inquiries are answered by a 
booklet, “California Wonder 
Tours,’ and those people who 
write about agricultural oppor- 
tunities in special lines are sup- 
plied with one or more special 
booklets on live stock, dairying, 
fruit growing, etc. 

Inquiries during the last eight 
months of 1927 were divided as 
follows: agricultural, 19 per cent; 
employment, 27 per cent; mer- 
cantile, 7 per cent; tourist, 44 per 
cent; professional, 1.2 per cent. 

The publicity department has 
been successful in placing Califor- 
nia’s scenic attractions before 
thousands of people. A_ recent 
achievement was the selection of 
a scenic painting of Carmel Coast 
for the Literary Digest cover. This 
painting was furnished the art de- 
partment of the Literary Digest 
for use on the front cover of the 
first December, 1927, issue. 

The publicity department, main- 
tained to supplement the paid 
advertising, distributes pictures 


for use in rotogravure sections 
and in illustrating travel articles. 
It induces news-reel camera men 
to make pictures of California 
activities, prepares articles on 
such varied subjects as water 
power development, motor tours, 
good road building, offers summer 
White Houses to the President 
(and broadcasts the pictures),and 
enters into a thousand other ac- 
tivities all designed to spread 
authoritative information about 
California. 

One result of the publicity de- 
partment’s activities was the 
bringing of two motion picture 
camera men to California for six 
months. These camera men rep- 
resented two large national pro- 
ducers and devoted all their time 
to making sport and scenic pic- 
tures with California scenery as a 
background. 


Results of the Campaign 


Now for results: What have 
the Californians, Inc., to show in 
tangible results, other than the 
record of inquiries received? In 
considering this phase of the work 
perhaps we should look back at 
1922 when Californians, Inc., be- 
gan “selling” the state. Suppose 
we consider population first. The 
rate of population increase for 
Central and Northern California 
has more than doubled; the rate 
of increase for San Francisco and 
its metropolitan area has trebled. 

During the tourist season of 
1927, travel by rail increased 10 
per cent in spite of a very back- 
ward season. In the same time 
16,923 more automobiles entered 
California from the Arizona and 
Nevada highways than during 
1926. It is estimated that 201,174 
visitors were brought to central 
and northern California in auto- 
mobiles during the three summer 
months. 

For many years the redwood 
country of California has been 
more or less neglected as a tourist 
community. During 1927 Cali- 


fornians ran special copy featur- 
ing the redwoods, and as a result 
tourist business increased from 
30 to 62 per cent, according to 
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reports trom the Auto Camp 
Owners’ Association. 

Since Californians began adver- 
tising, the skyline of San Fran- 
cisco has completely changed; 
building has been running for the 
past five years at the rate of 
approximately $50,000,000; before 
1922 it seldom exceeded $25,000,- 
000 a year. 

For the past several years the 
only two cities which have con- 
stantly remained “white” on the 
business condition maps published 
by Nation’s Business and other 
business condition reporters, are 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
These two cities have both adver- 
tised and sold the attractions 
they had to offer. San Francisco 
was “black” on these maps when 
Californians, Inc., was organized. 

Business on the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange in October, 1927, 
showed an increase of 341 per 
cent over October, 1926. Build- 
ing permits for November, 1927, 
totaled $6,382,171, an increase of 
93 per cent over 1926. 


Something to Sell 

Every sales manager should be 
interested in the promotion of 
prosperity in his own community. 
The lesson from Californians, 
Inc., is that an intelligent sales 
and advertising campaign, with a 
good community to sell, will 
bring results. It is true that we 
think of California as a state of 
spectacular beauty, favored by 
nature and climate. But there are 
drawbacks in California just the 
same as elsewhere. Every com- 
munity has something to sell. 
Something different from the 
things that California has, but 
salable nevertheless. With the 
same kind of effort, there are 
perhaps a dozen or two dozen 
large communities in this coun- 
try which could be advertised and 
“sold” as has San Francisco and 
Northern California. In addition 
to these larger communities there 
are literally dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of smaller communities 
which could be promoted just as 
successfully in proportion, as has 
San Francisco. 

It must be remembered that 
during the career of Californians, 
Inc., Florida has boomed, then 
slipped back to normal. The eyes 


of the world were on Florida for 
almost two entire years, and it 
seemed as though everyone was 
headed there. Other communi- 
ties such as Los Angeles, El Paso, 
and the Gulf Coast have been 
more active in seeking tourists 
and new residents; thousands 
have gone to the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas; so we 
see that California has had un- 
precedented competition these 
past five years, where once it had 
things its own way almost 
entirely. 

In 1922 complaints that San 
Francisco was slipping were heard 


everywhere; business seemed at a 
standstill and predictions were 
thick that it would lose its su- 
premacy as the business center 
of the Pacific Coast. But since 
this intelligent and well planned 
sales campaign has been in opera- 
tion, the growth in foreign trade, 
bank clearings, real estate sales, 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion hasbeen so marked that no 
one doubts but that something 
has happened to accelerate busi- 
ness at a pace more than ordi- 
narily rapid. The outstanding 
business leaders say that it was 
Californians, Inc., that did the job. 


A Man Who Was Not Afraid 
of New Ideas 


(Continued from page 104) 


learning many useful things not 
taught in college classrooms. He 
was making a first-hand study of 
the buying habits of people. For 
example, his outfit of views con- 
tained one bathing scene. Its 
smiling beauties were hopelessly 
modest compared with those of 
today — but he noticed, the first 
time he displayed his wares, that 
this picture attracted peculiar in- 
terest. Therefore he immediately 
sent in an order for a generous 
stock of this number — most of 
which he had on hand when he 
returned. 

“They all like to look at that 
picture,” he later explained to his 
principals, “but they didn’t order 
it. They bought, instead, Spanish 
American war scenes. I guess the 
men wanted to buy that number 
but didn’t dare.” 

When he returned to Wiscon- 
sin he took back little money but 
a rich surplus of profitable experi- 
ence. His three months of travel 
and direct selling had been broad- 
ening — and he was well content. 
He knew, too, that he was much 
more a man than when he had 
started for the Golden West! 

. Without a suspicion of how 
Fate was preparing him for his 
future, he snatched eagerly at the 
opportunity to do reporting for 
the Cardinal, the university daily. 
A little later he was elected its 
managing editor. Both the honor 


and the excitement of this posi- 
tion appealed to him and he might 
easily have found himself with an 
incurable bent for newspaper 
work if he had not discovered the 
fact that the business manager of 
the publication was making quite 
an enviable income from his 
activities. 

When a new business manager 
was to be chosen, Charles S. 
Pearce was an active candidate 
and was elected. His experience 
in this position was, perhaps, the 
best part of his college course. 
Not only could he cram the col- 
umns of the Cardinal with profit- 
able advertising, but he also ac- 
quired a very real training in 
management. After completing 
the literary course he entered the 
Law Department and remained 
until he received his law degree. 

Less than a fortnight later he 
heard that B. J. Johnson, the head 
of the B. J. Johnson Soap Com- 
pany, predecessors of Palmolive 
Company, were looking for a 
young college man to “grow up 
with the: business.” Here was 
the selling challenge and every 
drop of red blood in his veins re- 
sponded to it. The law was all 
right— he was glad he knew 
something of its theory — but a 
chance to make and to sell a use- 
ful product meeting a universal 
need — that was the life! In an 
interview with Mr. Johnson he 
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gave his references and departed, 
in a haze of uncertainty! A few 
anxious days followed and then 
he received a summons to “come 
and see if you can make a job for 
yourself.” 

These were all the instructions 
he ever received. But he was 
given the information that he 
would be started with a salary of 
seventy-five dollars a month and 
was at liberty to dig into any- 
thing going on about him that 
looked interesting. Rather a tough 
bogie to hand out to a young man 
fresh from college who had de- 
cided ideas about earning his 
salary! The indefiniteness of his 
task was maddening! He felt“ like 
a fifth wheel to a wagon” — and 
also like an interloper in a family 
affair. No direction, no authority ! 


Getting a “Toe Hold” 


The company then did an an- 
nual business of about $500,000 a 
year; in 1927 its volume was be- 
tween fifty and sixty million dol- 
lars. Then it operated in three 
states with six salesmen; now it 
does business in every state of the 
Union and every country of the 
world and has eight hundred 
salesmen in the United States and 
Canada and three hundred in for- 
eign countries. He has had quite 
a hand in that change! 

But to return to the young man 
who had to find his own job. Out 
of sheer desperation, after days 
of silent and watchful waiting, he 
began prying into the circulars 
sent out by the house. Here he 
found his first opening for con- 
structive work. The circular 
which he wrote to go out with 
laundry soap, was an immediate 
success. This gave him a “toe 
hold.” Soon he was writing and 
rewriting many circulars. Getting 
business by mail seemed to be his 
job —and he rode it hard! Then 
he enlarged his zone by annexing 
advertising. As he was not 
“called on the carpet” he felt 


somewhat justified in the conclu- | 


sion that he was finding his way 
about. 

Next he turned his attention to 
office sales details and instituted 
a systematic record of every cus- 
tomer and every transaction. 


| Embryo sales management! — al- 
| though he didn’t announce it to 


the salesmen under that name. 
Soon the office contained a com- 
plete list of dealers in the terri- 
tory covered, with the reasons 
why those who were not custom- 
ers had failed to buy. 

These records were constantly 
consulted by the salesmen who 
found that the quiet young man 
from college could always be 
counted on for helpful informa- 
tion—and sometimes for very 
sensible suggestions, besides. Not 
that the salesmen clamored for 
his help or raised a tumult of 
gratitude over his suggestions. 
But, when they found out that 
following his leads increased their 
sales, they slyly came back for 
more, in a casual, inadvertent 
way. It was a bright and shining 
day for the former business man- 
ager of the Cardinal when one of 
the oldest salesmen of the house 
said to him: 


A Leader of Men 


“How’d you like to take a little 
trip with me? I’m going to try 
to crack some of the hardest nuts 
on that list of non-buying jobbers. 
Been working on ’em quite a while 
but somehow they don’t crack. 
Mebby you'll discover why there 
will always be such a list — and, 
again, perhaps you'll show me a 
trick or two. I'll match my time 
against yours. Anyhow it'll prove 
that I’m not too old to learn — 
or you too young! Besides, some 
customers are flattered by a call 
from an office man who isn’t sup- 
posed to be a salesman.” 

This challenge was eagerly ac- 
cepted. The future president of 
the concern knew that it was the 
“breaking up of the ice,” so far 
as the salesmen were concerned. 
And it was—for several of the 
most obdurate “hard nut” jobbers 
joined the ranks of Palmolive 
distributors as a result of that 
trip. This veteran salesman didn’t 
need to pass the word on to his 
associates that it was helpful to 
take the young man along — his 
climbing sales and his growing 
list of new customers did the 
work. But he did admit to fellow 
salesmen: “He knows when to 
talk and when to keep still.” 

As a result Charles S. Pearce 
became, by common consent rath- 
er than appointment or formal 
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election, sales manager of the or- 
ganization. He had made his own 
job! The entire sales force had 
executed a complete right-about- 
face and handed him a snappy 
salute of respect in the bargain! 
While sales started to grow at a 
gratifying pace, this improvement 
was a mere symbol of possibilities 
to the young sales manager who 
saw a new objective ahead — na- 
tional distribution! He realized 
now that from the time he had 
tacked the pasteboard letters on 
the farm henhouse he had be- 
lieved profoundly in the power of 
advertising. National advertising, 
as he saw it, was the open road to 
national distribution. 


First Attempts Failed 


Therefore, in 1904, he started 
with an appropriation of $10,000 
for this purpose. This was only 
a feeler. It was spent mainly 
with the old line standard maga- 
zines like the Century. The adver- 
tisements offered a free cake of 
Palmolive soap to any person 
who would reply giving the name 
of a retail dealer. The response 
was fairly satisfactory, but not 
overwhelming. However, the fol- 
low-up on the part of the house 
was energetic and _ persistent. 
Salesmen scoured the country 
everywhere; no jobber escaped. 
Two of them gave orders! While 
c isiderable business was_ ob- 
tained by mail from retail dealers, 
it looked like a liability instead of 
an asset. Often the cost of de- 


livering a case of soap was more | 


than the amount received for it. 


But this he regarded as a part of | 
the expense of building a national | 


distribution. 

Every dealer whose name came 
in as a result of the national ad- 
vertising campaign was used as a 
lever to interest his jobber. At 
the end of five years of faithful 
work of this kind the young sales 
manager found he had secured a 
very thin, spotty and expensive 
national distribution. He was 
keenly disappointed. Being pro- 
foundly convinced that the prod- 
ucts of his house deserved univer- 
sal use, he was more than ever 
determined to find the way to that 
objective. Evidently it must be 
reached quickly to be of any real 
value. He thought of advertising 
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in the Saturday Evening Post. 
While its space looked expensive, 
he was willing to pay the price. 
That first cost was not the feature 
which gave him pause. Some- 
how, he must start a stampede of 
soap consumers moving upon the 
retail dealers and, through them, 
carry its impetus on to the 
jobbers. 

He knew that merely informing 
the consuming public of the mer- 
its of Palmolive soap could not be 
depended upon to accomplish this 
purpose; that only an adequate 
selfish incentive to the soap users 
of America would move them to 
the action which was required 
and that the retailers must also 
be given an immediate and ob- 
vious inducement to extend the 
chain of action to the jobbers. 


A Deluge of Coupons 


In essence the advertisements 
said to the consumer: “Take this 
coupon to your retailer and re- 
ceive free a cake of Palmolive 
soap.” Before the initial adver- 
tisement appeared, twenty-five 
salesmen made a thorough solici- 
tation of the jobbers of the entire 
country and fortified their sales- 
men to present the plan to the 
retailers — each consumer coupon 
collected by them to be redeem- 
able at ten cents. 

The offer of one free cake of 
soap to the consumer as a reward 
for cutting out a coupon and car- 
rying it to his local dealer did not 
appear to young Mr. Pearce or 
Mr. Johnson as being an excessive 
inducement. They figured that 


| human nature in the average con- 


tains a considerable amount of 
inertia and that momentary good 
intentions have a way of cooling 
into inaction. 

But the tidal wave of coupons 
which swept into the house when 
the advertisements appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post threw a 
momentary scare into them. For 
a few days it looked as though the 
capital stock of the company 
might be dissipated in ten-cent 
redemption fees. The young sales 
manager certainly had _ started 
something and he spent little time 
in sleep until he found out 
whether it was an avalanche of 
involuntary philanthropy or a 
ground swell of sudden success. 


But he soon received his answer 
in the form of jobber orders which 
told him that his dream of a quick 
national distribution was substan- 
tially realized. 

Not only did it suddenly place 
most of the better stores of the 
country on the customer list, but 
the immediate result of the whole 
transaction was a larger volume 
of net profits than the company 
had ever made before. Almost 
overnight it built a little business 
into a big one and enabled the 
company to get its foot into the 
door of world trade! Also it gave 
the head of the company and his 
sales manager a new confidence 
in the power of well-planned ad- 
vertising to create business at a 
profit and on a large scale. Never 
since then has this company had 
the slightest hesitation in spend- 
ing vast sums for advertising. In 
1927 the Palmolive advertising 
appropriation was six million dol- 
lars and it will probably exceed 
this huge sum in 1928. 


The Statistical Department 


About 1910 the name of the 
company was changed to The 
Palmolive Soap Company. Last 
year it absorbed the Peet Com- 
pany and recognized the transac- 
tion by annexing that name as a 
hyphenated trailer. The realiza- 
tion of this dream by the boy who 
was turned loose in the soap com- 
pany to build his own job was 
not alone a matter of a courageous 
and brilliantly successful adver- 
tising plunge. Far from it! As 
already indicated, early in his ex- 
perience he realized the value to 
the sales department of complete 
customer information and built 
up a statistical department which 
probably has now no superior in 
American industry. It reduces 
the sales — actual and possible — 
to the county unit for the entire 
country. This has been found in- 
valuable because it has revealed 
the fact that the state is an arbi- 
trary and unnatural unit. In 
other words, many a state is at 
the same time prosperous in one 
section and depressed in another. 
Commenting on this Mr. Pearce 
remarked : 

“The whole purpose of our sta- 
tistical work is to know, from 
week to week, where our sales are 
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below what they should be — and 
why. Then the remedy can be 
applied intelligently. This can- 
not be done when the unit of ter- 
ritory under record and study is 
so large that its business activities 
are not reasonably homogeneous. 
A state may have an industrial 
population at one end and an ag- 
ricultural population at the other 
— one prosperous, the other drag- 
ging. By taking the county as 
the unit, the survey gets tight 
down to the ground and gives a 
fair and just basis for judging the 
results of selling efforts there.” 


Setting Sales Quotas 


Mr. Pearce was probably one 
of the first sales managers to in- 
troduce the practice of establish- 
ing quotas for salesmen. 

“No man,” he declares, “can 
give the best that is in him with- 
out a specific goal of achievement 
before him —a definite standard 
of attainment which he must 
reach — or drop out of his class. 
This is elemental in human na- 
ture. The whole world of sports 
is keyed to this principle and the 
business world is fast adopting 
it. I believe we started the quota 
system of sales management and 
that we have carried it further 
than any other company. 

“Tt could not have been brought 
to its present state of develop- 
ment without the complete sales 
and customer records of our sta- 
tistical department. In other 
words, the fairness of a quota de- 
pends upon complete information 
regarding every unit of territory 
—its population, its business 
growth and its entire history as a 
consuming unit. Having all the 
essential facts it is not difficult to 
determine what is a reasonable 
expectation in the matter of sales. 
We have found that this system 
not only works out practical hu- 
man justice with our salesmen 
but also keeps them constantly on 
their toes making more and more 
money for themselves as well as 
for us, 

“We make about fifty distinct 
products and these are diversified 
into perhaps two hundred brands. 
There is a quota for every brand. 
Some of them are compulsory and 
some are not. A salesman must 
make four of six quotas or he does 


not receive a commission. If he 
exceeds his quota he receives a 
higher percentage. The same 
brand will have a different quota 
in different parts of the country. 
For example, our unadvertised 
brands of soap sell much more 
freely in the South than in the 
North, while advertised brands 
are the big sellers in the North. 
Naturally, then, the quotas on un- 
advertised brands are higher in 
the South than in the North, while 
the North carries the high quotas 
on advertised brands. It would 
require a whole magazine article 
adequately to present our quota 
system — but this sketches it 
crisply. We couldn’t do business 
without it. It’s a practical sys- 
tem by which every salesman can 
measure his results, as to every 
brand he sells, against the stand- 
ard of reasonable sales expecta- 
tion scientifically determined on a 
population basis. 


Building a Sales Force 


“The poorest way possible to 
build up a good sales force,’ he 
declares, “is to remodel salesmen 
who have had their training in 
other houses and other lines. In- 
variably, our best salesmen are 
developed from the raw material 
of young grocery clerks and boys 
out of high school or college. 
They absorb our methods and our 
viewpoint — and ours only! We 
do not have to waste energy in 
attempts to correct or eliminate 
what they have learned under 
other training. 


Generally they | 


are first sent out with window- | 


display crews or on other lines of 
routine work having some con- 
nection with sales. This gives us 
a chance to eliminate the weak 
ones before too much has been 
invested in their training. The 
strong ones can then be developed 
into salesmen. 

“What is the outstanding qual- 
ity that I demand in every sales- 
man? Absolute and scrupulous 
honesty! Next comes a natural 
ability for selling, and after that 
a .disposition and capacity for 
hard and faithful work. I place 
so much emphasis on this quality 
of honesty because, without it, all 
other qualifications are virtually 
of no account. The most valu- 
able asset which this organization 
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a Michigan farmer. “I have used your product 
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to one dollar, and in larger quantities for in- 
dustrial and other uses. There is only one prod- 
uct on the general market today, which is 
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I can’t undertake the selling of this product 
on a broad scale because I have another business. 
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The best thing about this product is that its 


| selling points and its markets remain unaffected 


by fad or style changes, and in these days, 


| there’s a thing to tie to! 
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has is its trade reputation for 


honesty. This should be true of 
every enterprise and it is true of 
all of those that will endure and 
increase their sales. A very bril- 
liant and hard working salesman 
can unconsciously undermine this 
asset by a failure to hold himself, 
in his dealings with customers, to 
a high and rigid ideal of honesty. 

“For example, I can recall a 
certain salesman who might have 
made an excellent diplomat, from 
the European viewpoint — for he 
had a subtle capacity for insinua- 
tion. He would leave his cus- 
tomers with the impression that 
his house would do thus and so — 
this, without making a direct 
statement to that effect either 
orally or in writing. He kept us 
in constant trouble through this 
tendency inferentially to create 
unwarranted expectations. While 
he was a hard worker and a bril- 
liant salesman, this characteristic 
cost him his connection with the 
house. However, I was glad that 
we had the experience for it made 
us keener to detect this trend in 
others. Also it emphasized the 
futility of attempting to remodel 
the salesman who had received 
his training elsewhere. 

“My idea of good sales man- 
agement is that every salesman 
should be rewarded according to 
his ability, as expressed in sales. 
The quota system, as it obtains in 
this house at least, seems to us 
the best method of guaranteeing 
that this will be done. Certainly 
our salesmen seem to feel this 
way about it. It is, however, not 
enough merely to provide an auto- 
matic method for paying salesmen 
in just proportion according to 
the results which they get. No 
salesman can live by pay alone! 
He is almost as dependent upon 
instant appreciation by his house 
as an actor is upon the applause 
of his audience. The better the 
salesman the greater this depen- 
dence. I do not regard this as a 
weakness, but rather as a proof 
that the man who is highly en- 
dowed with a talent for selling is 
rather ‘peculiarly sensitive, at 
least as to his selling perform- 
ance. It is poor sales policy to 


withhold giving him a_ hearty 
hand when he does something 
which deserves it.” 
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stating age, education, experience, salary wanted, 
and all information which you feel worth our 
consideration. Our employees know of this ad- 
vertisement. Box 120, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only 
ambitious workers who can earn large commis- 
sions. Write nearest office. The Workman 
Manufacturing Company, 1200 W. Monroe S&t., 
Chicago. 110 E. 42nd Street, New York. Ar- 
eade Bldg., Atlanta. 


SALES PROMOTION 

$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One _ product, 
1928, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


American Map Company...rcrccccccccccececnne 174 
American Metal Cap Co......ccccccoe- << Wat 
American Photo-Engravers Ass’n........... 159 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 147 
Associated Envelope Maketsg..................... 157 
Bell & Howell Co 133 
Breakers Hotel 168 
Buffalo News 93 
Burkhardt Publishing Co.cc 167 
Chicago American Cover 
Cincinnati Times-Star 129 


Columbus Dispatch 131 


Crossley, Inc 100 
Max Damm Company 167 
Des Moines Register & Tribune............ 125 
Exclusive Distributors As’ 1... 161 
Wm. L. Fletcher, Inc 173 
Florida Times-Union Cover 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram............2.... 166 
Gannett Newspapers 175 
Good Housekeeping 101 
Hallgarten & Co., Shields & Co., Mer- 

rill, Lynch & Co 95 
Historical Publishing Co...ccccccecescecceeee 165 
Kokomo Stamped Metal Corp.................... 90 
Los Angeles Examiner 151 
Lowry Cartoons Corp 169 
MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Co...ccccccsccscc 174 


SALES EXECUTIVE—A FULLY QUALI- 
fied sales executive desires a change. Is thor- 
oughly experienced in directing salesmen, in lay- 
ing out and putting through an advertising pro- 
gram, in working in the field and in the routine 
work of a sales department. Is an aggressive 
well informed and well educated business builder 
who has personally sold and is able to handle 
any sales matter. Desires connection with some 
legitimate manufacturer and would be especially 
interested in some concern whose sales are below 
par and where real constructive work can be 
done. Address Box 123, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


AN ABLE SALES PROMOTION AND AD- 
vertising man who thinks in terms of helping 
salesmen and dealers increase their sales—a man 
who can start with a small appropriation and 
show definite returns—seeks a position of re- 
sponsibility as advertising manager (or assistant 
in large organization). Particularly interested 
in starting an advertising department for a new 
advertiser. Six years of agency and advertising 
department experience covering all phases of 
trade paper, newspaper, direct mail and sales 
promotion work. Box 122, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH OVER 20 
years’ successful experience securing, selecting 
and developing salesmen. Understands sales, 
promotion and merchandising methods. Writes 
convincing copy. Experienced in lay-out work. 
Prepared to assume complete charge of sales 
for manufacturer of quality product. Married. 
Best of references. Now employed; $7,500 per 
year but seeks new opportunity. Address Box 
124, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH SUCCESSFUL 
background, able to train and supervise sales 
force wants position where experience, personal 
sales record and qualifying ability will insure a 
satisfying and permanent future. Knows what 
sales problems are; is man of integrity; young 
enough to be adaptable, and can work for the 
right side of the ledger. Address Box 121, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SEASONED SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 14 
years of experience in selecting and developing 
salesmen—thorough knowledge of sales promo- 
tion and merchandising methods—is available 
for immediate connection. Excellent references 
gladly furnished. Address Box M-1030, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Co.................Cover 
Memphis Commercial Appeal................... 89 
David J. Molloy Co 155 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 168 
New Orleans Times-Picayune................. 98 


Newspapers Film Corp 
New York American 

New York Sun 

New York Times 
New York World 
Oklahoman & Times 
Oregon Journal 
Premium Service Co 


Postage & The Mailbag 169 
Richmond News Leadet...c.cccccrccsccscssescsenee 92 
Ross-Gould Company 173 
R. E. Sandmeyer & Co 169 
San Francisco Examines...c.cccccssccscssceesneae 97 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers...96, 137 to 144 
A. W. Shaw Company. 168 
Spartanburg Industrial Commission..... 170 
Standard Envelope Mfg. Co...cccccecmo 153 
Standard Mailing Machines Co............. 173 
Standard Rate & Data Service.............. 172 
Taxi Weekly 173 
U. S. Envelope Company...n.ccceccossessne 149 


U.S; Pratine & Litho. Co:...............4.. 173 


